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MISSIONARY MIND 


EDITORIAL 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


The present China missionary mind is a kaleidoscope. Trying to 
describe it is like trying to foretell the next arrangement of the colors 
in a kaleidoscope. It cannot be done. The missionary mind is made 
up of a hundred or more different and practically discordant thought- 
colors. Looked at from any angle something beautiful is seen. But 
though parts of one religion they do not arrange themselves according 
to any one color scheme. They are contiguous but not concordant. The 
articles in this issue typify this kaleidoscopic situation. They are 
piquantly divergent. They are full of contrasting solutions. Through 
them gleam “mysterious contradictions.” Taken together they lead 
nowhere. Yet they are a fair cross section of missionary thinking at 
the present moment. This is marked by an intriguing inconclusiveness. 
The discussions attendant on these divergent lines of thought keep 
the kaleidoscope turning merrily. They do not fix the dominant color 
of the Christian Movement in China. Perhaps this inconclusiveness in 
the missionary mind is inevitable. Familiar and traditional attitudes and 
programs are being rooted up. The control of Christian work is passing 
into the hands of Chinese wherever they are articulate. To this fact 
the missionary mind is, in general, willing, even eager to readjust itself. 
Its uncertainty is not mere standpattism. But the missionary mind has, 
so to speak, lost its cue; the Chinese mind has not yet found the new 


one needed. The missionary mind needs more light, 
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A SENSE OF STRAIN 


The missionary mind is also like a Rupert’s Drop. This globule 
of glass can be tapped everywhere but on the point. There the least 
tap shatters it. The strain in the missionary mind is evident enough. 
Some missionaries feel that cherished truths are in danger. This in- 
duces a tendency to fly apart. This strain is seen also in the fact that 
existing inter-sectarian national organizations cannot cunsider together 
matters of theological and sectarian import. That throws doubt on the 
dynamic value of the Christian religion in enabling people to think 
together on the most significant things. This strain in the missionary 
mind shows itself mostly in connection with certain Chinese Christian 
efforts at self-expression in magazines and other literature. Thus in 
a country where literary propaganda is a most telling asset the mis- 
sionaries cannot agree on a program for utilizing it. The strain is 
induced by the desire of the Chinese to use the open-forum method of 
discussing the Christian religion. We doubt that tne final tap will be 
given to this Rupert’s Drop of missionary thinking that will shatter 
‘it for good and all. But the Christian religion in China will hait 
until the strain is eased and more conclusive thinking achieved. 
For instance one writer in this issue feels that Christian work 
in China is too Westernized. Another argues that Westernization is 
what China needs. To this distinctly Chinese characteristics must vield 
place. Later this same writer urges ““New Testament Christianity’ as 
China’s chief need. But how can twentieth century “‘Westernization” 
and first century Christianity be worked together? Their backgrounds 
do not fit. Twentieth-century missionary impedimenta were unknown 
to Paul and his colleagues. The missionary mind is uncertain as to 
whether first or twentieth century Christianity is to be the model 
for China where conditions run all the way from those in the first to 
those in the twentieth century. This is another cause of strain. 


OUTSTANDING MISSIONARY QUESTIONS 


Taken as wholes, then, the Chinese Christian mind and the mission- 
ary mind lack clear cut definitions as regards the message and function 
of the Christian religion in China. There is a mutual need of spiritual 
and mental understanding. Meeting this need will take time, patience 
and restrained frankness. In order to facilitate the needed understand- 
ing we recently wrote to a large number of missionaries asking them to 
list the questions they would like to ask the Chinese Christians. As a 
result we worked out a list of questions standing out in the minds of 
these representative missionaries which we are submitting to Chinese 
Christians. Their answers will, we hope, be published during the next 
few months. In the meantime these missionary questions furnish the 
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basis of this editorial attempt to describe the missionary mind. The 
questions like the articles in this issue reveal a bewildering variety of 
opinion. One conclusion derived therefrom is that the Chinese Church 
as a whole can at present find very little guidance in the missionary mind 
as a whole. The Chinese Church stands at the cross-roads of its 
Christian Movement. It hesitates. It is being forced to think for it- 
self. That is all to the good. The uncertainty in the missionary mind 
is a psychological challenge to the Chinese Church. Thinking takes 
place where a difficulty is met and a choice has to be made. The un- 
certainty in the missionary mind is one of the difficulties now confronting 
the Chinese Church. Another is the strong wave of nationalistic criticism 
of Christianity. Thus the divergencies in missionary thinking have be- 
come an unanticipated stimulus to Chinese Christian thinking. 


IS AN INDIGENOUS CHURCH SAFE FOR CHRISTIANITY? 


The first outstanding question in the missionary mind is whether 
or not the movement for an indigenous church endangers Christian 
values. Unfortunately no particular statement of Christian values or 
truth is in mind that might be used as a standard or test. Apparently 
the “Message of the Church” as delivered to the National Christian 
Conference is already out of date. Looked at in the large the Christian 
Movement appears messageless. A messageless movement must redis- 
cover itself. Such a rediscovery is the outstanding need of the mission- 
ary mind. Some express doubt as to whether or not the Chinese church 
is ethically or spiritually strong enough to guard these undefined Christian 
values. Furthermore the relation of this undefined Christian inheritance 
to China’s indigenous spiritual culture—also undefined—is not under- 
stood. Here is the crux of the difficulty. Two things are to be fitted 
into each other neither of which is defined. Some of the missionary ques- 
tioners like some Chinese Christian leaders desire a Chinese interpretation 
of the Christian religion. The necessity of relating the Christian religion 
to Chinese family life and the ancestral hall is also indicated by some mis- 
sionaries. One instance of the desire to find the meeting place between 
Christianity and Chinese thought values is seen in the Y.M.C.A. National 
Convention which meets this month in Tsinan. On the one hand Mr. 
Rufus Jones is to deliver six addresses setting forth the main points of 
the Christian religion. On the other hand Prof. T. C. Chao, of Yenching 
University, is to outline China’s Spiritual Inheritance in a similar course. 
One or two conferences are contemplated where missionaries and Chinese 
will start a quest for the dynamic relation of the Christian Message to the 
modern world. One question stands out, For what must the indigenous 
church be made safe? Presumably some denominations think they know. 
But the missionary mind as a whole does not. The answer will not 
be found except through cooperative Chinese and Western Christian 
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thinking. Such a period of cooperative thinking is now beginning. 
The Christian spirit should make it possible to pass through it without 
any one tapping that sensitive point which might shatter the Christian 
Movement and thereby prove that its uniqueness is only an idealistic 
vision. The challenge in this situation may be put another way, How 
may Chinese and Western Christians through mutual trust in God and 
one another become true interpreters of Christ’s Message to China? 


WHAT SHALL THE MISSIONARY DO? 


The second outstanding question in the missionary mind is that 
of the missionaries’ future. The turnover of the missionary staff appears 
to be fairly large at all times. About fifty per cent of the missionaries 
then in China had arrived during the ten years previous to the National 
Christian Conference: forty-four per cent of the present staff has come 
to China during the last seven years. And yet it seems to us that more 
missionaries than usual are going on furlough uncertain as to what they 
should do about returning to China. The Swan Song of “Resignation” 
is heard too frequently. This is due in part to the rapid increase in the 
number of Chinese qualified to fill positions formerly held by mission- 
aries. Sometimes it is due to uncertainty as to how far human nature 
can fit into subordinate positions. More and more the Chinese Church 
is expressing itself as to the tenure and type of service of the missionaries. 
In a few years this factor will be dominant. One article in this issue 
implies that the Chinese Christians do not want the missionaries. As a 
result of a questionaire we showed in the May, 1926, CHINESE RECORDER 
(page 310) that this is not so. It is, however, true that the nationalistic 
spirit, the growing criticism of institutional Christianity as over against 
appreciation of Christ, and the Chinese insistence on the elimination of 
propaganda from Christian schools tends to increase the strain between 
the missionaries and the Chinese Christians. This strain will pass like 
that in the missionary mind. Some guiding principle is needed. 
“Cooperation without control” is the one now adopted by the Y.M.C.A. 
Coupled with it is the subordination of the foreign staff to the Chinese 
directorate. The same principle holds very largely in South China. A 
general acceptance of this principle where Chinese Christians are 
articulate would help ease off the present strain. Whether the present 
situation calls for more or less missionaries it is difficult to say ; it means 
no loss of the significance of missionary work in China: that is needed 
more than ever. 


HOW SHALL THE RICH WESTERN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
ASSIST THE WEAKER CHINESE CHURCH? 


The third question which stands out in the present missionary mind 
has to do with the enormous financial and material contributions Western 
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Christians are sending to China. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
major part of this financial assistance goes to the support of the mission- 
ary himself. Two articles in this issue deal with the minor percentage 
which supports directly Chinese workers or work. One advocates 
putting Western funds into permanent plants in the main. The other 
implies that the missionary will be required so long as his gifts are 
needed. This is true enough if the value of the missionary to China is 
primarily in the golden pollen he brings with him from the rich West. 
But is it? Is his chief function that of guarding funds or of sharing 
with the Chinese a way of living? The answer is obvious. We are 
inclined to think that if the spiritual contribution of the missionary is 
safeguarded and clear that of his material contributions will easily fall 
into line. Nevertheless the problem stands out in the missionary mind 
in such questions as these. “‘How long does the Chinese Church want 
or expect to have this financial assistance continued?” ‘“‘What are the 
dangers involved therein?” “How can a financially rich Christian church 
assist a financially weak one and yet allow freedom for the spiritual growth 
of the weaker brother °” If spiritual autonomy is guarded it would 
seem that the chief danger is averted. Some missionaries, however, 
feel that any financial assistance frustrates the spiritual development of 
the Chinese Church. Actual experience does not support this fear. The 
spiritual growth of various groups of Chinese Christians does not cor- 
relate with either the presence or the absence of foreign financial assist- 
ance. Nevertheless many missionaries -realize that this financial assist- 
ance has not always been given wisely. The Western Christian Church 


is willing to share what it has of material wealth. But it wants to 


find out how to do it wisely and best. So there is needed an answer 
to the question, “Should Chinese control and self-support move togeth- 
er?” “What is the relation of Western Christian trusteeship to Chi- 
nese Christian autonomy when Western funds are involved?” “Shall 
Western Christians contribute and support such missionaries as the 
Chinese Church asks for and let their part go at that? Such are some 
of the other questions in the missionary mind. They all indicate in- 
decision. This is a sign of growth in grace. 


ASPECTS OF THE MISSIONARY MIND ON WHICH > 
DEEPER THINKING IS NEEDED. 


Involved in this problem of how the rich Western Christian Church 
should financially assist the weaker Chinese Church is the principle of 
trusteeship. This really runs parallel to the well-known commercial 
principle that the control of any funds invested should be in the hands 
of the investors in proportion to the amount they invest. In consequence 
a stockholder possessing fifty-one percent of the stock in any concern is 
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supposed practically to control it. This is the power of the purse. This 
principle is not necessarily bad because it is mercantile. It is not, how- 
ever, found in the Magna Charta of missions, the New ‘Testament. 
Those who argue that missionariés must direct the expenditure of mis- 
sionary funds are of course applying it. Many less missionaries do this 
than used to be the case. Nevertheless it is still often prominent in 
missionary thinking. Is the Christian dependent on a commercial 
principle at this point? Is there a higher Christian principle that should 
control the use of gifts to the Chinese Church? First century Christian- 
ity knew nothing of this problem of transferring huge sums of money. 
Are we then forced to follow the dictates of this twentieth century 
commercial age? ‘The situation needs clarification. 

The article on “The Junior Missionary’s Mind”’ discloses a lack of 
any directing attitude on such urgent problems as war and industrial 
relationships. A recent study by a missionary of many 1925 mission 
reports revealed almost no reference to such problems therein. This 
silence is disquieting. The National Christian Council has Commissions 
working along these lines and in a small number of centres in China much 
earnest effort is being put forth to find working solutions. But taken in 
the large the missionary mind appears to be quiescent at this point. This 
looks like the popular Jaisses faire attitude. To China hesitating be- 
wildered at the cross roads of Civilization this easy-going attitude offers 
no guidance. Deep down in the missionary mind there are convictions 
and guiding principles bearing on these problems. But they are buried 
too deep. This laissez faire attitude creates uncertainty as to their 
existence even. Is this the best the missionary mind can achieve? Is 
the laissez faire attitude Christian? Must these world problems be left 
to non-Christian men to settle? Or are they to be left unsettled? 

Again it is sometimes said by missionaries, ‘“Were it not for the 
protection afforded by gunboats and treaties we could not carry on our 
Christian work.” Now one outstanding Christian emphasis is constant 
and full trust in God under all circumstances. The position stated above 
calls for indirect reliance on military support. The two principles do not 
fit into each other. A Chinese non-Christian thus commented on this 
situation. ‘Preachers preach that one should put his trust in God and 


yet all the time they put their trust in treaties.” Is trust in God, then | 


impractical? Is it something for contemplative dreamers only? The 
Christian must face the question as to whether his practice here fits his 
preaching. The confusion in thought arising in this situation helps to 
cloud the Christian Message. 

The relation of missionaries to treaty revision discloses still an- 
other uncertain aspect of the missionary mind. A large number of 
mission groups in China have voted for treaty revision and the abroga- 
tion of the “toleration clauses.” Evidently the majority of the mis- 
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sionaries feel this should be done. But some groups take this action 
unconditionally and. others make this abrogation dependent on China’s 
ability to afford protection or insure law and order. Sometimes it is 
openly admitted by missionaries that their extraterritorial privileges 
are an injustice to China. But this admission of their participation in 
an unjust situation is balanced by the assertion that it must continue 
until China has “set her house in order’ or some such plea. This 
does not sound quite right. Does it mean that Christians may continue 
in a situation they deem unjust until those suffering from this injustice 
are in a position politically and legally to be just themselves? Does 
this mean, when reduced to its simplest terms, that a man is not entitled 
to justice until he is able or willing to behave himself? Those who 
take this position do not mean this of course. The principle involved 
seems to be that of Confucius when he broke his oath on the plea that 
the rebels who forced it out of him were not entitled to faithfulness 
(see page 584). A man who is behaving badly is not, therefore, en- 
titled to full ethical behavior on the part of others. But that deduction 
seems to leave us morally marooned. It is a principle capable of being 
applied to all sorts of situations in all sorts of ways. It seems to 


make Christian justice depend on non-Christian behavior. Is this a. 


principle of Christian ethics? Or is it another evidence of inconclusive 
Christian thinking? 

It is evident that those who definitely advocate a change in the status 
quo of Christianity as set forth in existing treaties and who are eager 
to see justice done to China are not always clear as to the Christian 
principles that bear upon the situation. Not infrequently missionaries 
say that their treaty privileges were justifiable when first secured as that 
was the only way whereby the preaching of the Gospel might go on. Then, 
of course, the mass of the Chinese people knew little about these special 
Christian privileges in particular and the treaties in general. Now the 
Chinese show a growing resentment against them. In consequence it 
is now argued that the status quo of Christianity must be changed be- 
cause it militates against Christian work. Thus treaty provisions once 
looked on as “safeguards’’ have now become dangers. What was once 
right has now become wrong. What is the principle behind this 
situation? The “Mott” Conference (Shanghai, January, 1926) said, 
“Extraterritoriality and the toleration clauses are in many important 
ways now prejudicial to the progress of the Christian Movement in 
China.” We have noted many arguments pro and con the treaty status 
quo of Christianity in China. Strangely enough appeal is often made 
to Paul: it is not made to Christ. A recent reference to Paul in this 
connection showed that he sometimes called on his civil rights and 
sometimes not. This variation in his use of his civil rights for self- 
defence was explained as due to expediency as regarded his work. This 
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gives a clue to the whole situation. The argument as here advanced is 
purely the argument from expediency. Is this the controlling Christian 
principle that bears upon the situation? Christian workers differ as to 
their relation to political problems. Yet the argument often set forth for 


or against the present political status of Christianity is an application 


of the dominating political principle of expediency. For many mis- 
sionaries, therefore, the Christian principle and the political principle 
are one. Expediency has its place in non-moral issues. But it is risky 
where moral issues are involved. A situation looked on as unjust in- 
volves a moral issue. Is, therefore, the political principle of expediency 
the ultimate one for Christians also? The situation is confusing. Are 
Christians dependent on politicians at this point? 

Involved in the above is another principle which is generally eschewed 
by Protestant Christians, the principle that the end justifies the means. 
For those who justify the inclusion of special Christian privileges in 
the treaties or their present continuance are in reality appealing to this 
principle. Does this mean that while Christians come to deliver a 


". message not dependent on worldly support they are justified in relying 


on worldly means to enable them to deliver it? The situation is not 
clear. 

In drawing attention to these special aspects of the missionary mind 
it is not our intention to criticize either merchant, politician or mission- 
ary, but to draw attention to certain puzzling missionary attitudes. 
Inasmuch as the above principles are usually held conscientiously, criticism 
is out of place. Some of them are advocated by individuals: others by 
groups. They are probably minority opinions. Nevertheless they re- 
ceive considerable publicity and are among those missionary attitudes 
coming in for Chinese criticism. They clearly indicate inconclusive 
thinking. Much missionary practise seems to obscure essential Chris- 
tian principes: all the above principles are discounted by missionary 
preaching. Two significant results ensue from this situation. First 
many Christian principles are made to appear impracticable. Second, the 
real Christian principles are obscured. Together these results throw a 
bad light upon the ethical sincerity of Christianity, and minimize its 
uniqueness. The ethical dynamic of Christian faith is also discredited. 
Christianity is injured much less by the attacks upon its variations in 
theology than by this clouding of its ethical sincerity and dynamic. If 
the above principles are Christian working principles it were better 
frankly to say so than give the impression that Christians advocate 
higher principles and then act according to less worthy ones. Deeper 
thinking is urgently needed. 
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Democratic Government in Indigenous Churches 
ARTHUR J. BROWN 


USE the term democratic as distinguished from autocratic. All 
Protestant churches are really democratic in this broad sense. 
Are their forms of government working in the mission field? 
Experience in missionary administration has shown that an ap- 
parently simple question may have wide ramifications. This question 
is no exception. It would be easy to say that all that is necessary to 
inaugurate democratic systems of church government in a non-Christian 
land is to organize available ministers into a presbytery or conference. 
But will it work? Aye, there’s the rub! Of course it will work as 
an ecclesiastical machine if its members are missionaries; but this is 
not desirable. It stamps the church as foreign from the outset. When 
native ministers come into it one by one, they find foreigners in full 
control. The mission is necessarily foreign, but the church should be 
native and not alien. It is unwise to set up ecclesiastical machinery 
prematurely before there are native churches in sufficient numbers to 
provide a personnel. 
Is the western system at work in a real sense in the indigenous 
churches in the mission field? It is in some lands and it is beginning 


to be in others. But in most fields it is operating thus far only in- 


part. This is because the successful _s of our system implies 


several things. 
First, it implies a general average of education, not necessarily 


advanced education but at least the ability and the disposition to read 


and to think with a fair degree of intelligence. [Illiterate people do 
not make good Protestants. An intelligent congregation can absorb a 
minority of tineducated members, but only a small minority without 
impairing its character. Now the first generation of Christians in the 
mission field is, as a rule, uneducated, and indeed, in many fields, 
illiterate. Mission schools are turning out an increasing number of 
educated Christians. This is notably true in Japan where there are not 
only successful mission schools but a highly developed Government 
system of education. But in the typical mission field a large majority 
of the people are still uneducated. Manifestly, in such fields a de- 
mocratic system of church government does not work smoothly at first. 

Second, the successful working of the democratic system implies 
qualities of character which fit people for representative government. 
These qualities are of slow growth. Great Britain is one of the most 
democratic countries in the world, but it required more than a thou- 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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sand years for British people to attain their present level. Even now, 
are they free from anxiety? Their own newspapers often describe 
unsolved economic problems and popular unrest. In America, in several 
times of industrial depression soldiers have been required to keep order, 
and a Communist meeting in New York has been attended by fifteen 
thousand people. Labor strikes for several years have averaged over 
one hundred a month. Millions of people in both countries are pro- 
testing against the present social order. Men rankling under a sense 
of wrong, whether real or imaginary, are a danger to public peace, 
Hungry men grow desperate. Primitive lawlessness lies near the sur- 
face, and easily breaks through. 

Now it would be unreasonable to expect Asiatics and Africans in 
a few decades to develop those qualities of self-government which the 
most advanced Western nations have only partially developed after cen- 
turies of Christian teaching. 

Third, the successful working of the democratic system implies 
some familiarity with and acceptance of the principles of representative 
government. Most Western peoples have had this familiarity for hund- 
reds of years. Most non-Christian peoples have never had it at all. 
Their governments have been autocratic from time immemorial. Power 
has come down from above. The masses have been taught to obey 
without question. In South America religious liberty in some countries 
has come only within the last thirty years, and in Peru only since 
1925. 
It is not easy to graft the Protestant system of representative 


' government, of the sovereignty of the people, of the equality of 


men upon people whose traditions are those of the divine right of 
kings and a ruling class, and who have always had their thinking 
done for them. It is difficult to launch the full system of the parity 
of believers on Christians whose hereditary associations have been feudal. 
Even in Japan, the most advanced of non-Christian nations, the Emperor 
is still regarded as divine. China has long had a system of village 
government by local elders, but provincial governors and military chief- 
tains have virtually been feudal lords with the power of life and death, 
and the Emperor was regarded as the Son of Heaven. Since the fall 
of the dynasty the attempt to work a democratic system among a people 
who were not ready for it has plunged the nation into the utter chaos 
which we witness to-day. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that church government 
in the typical mission field began as autocratic rather than democratic, 
and that at first the western systems were not really operable. The 
typical missionary, whether the home church which he represented was 
Congregational, Methodist or Presbyterian, practically exercised the func- 
tions of a bishop, not always because he wanted to exercise them, but be- 
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cause his superiority in education, ability and character as the product of 
European or American environment, as well as his absolute control 
of the money necessary for the conduct of the work, inevitably made 
him an authoritative leader of the comparatively ignorant and scattered 
native Christians. 

We of the West, in our pride of democratic institutions, have 
been accustomed to talk rather flippantly of democracy as if it were an 
immediate corrective of all the evils to which the body politic is heir, 
and as if all that is necessary to bring about ideal conditions in any 
land is to overthrow autocratic rulers and establish democratic govern- 
ment. We might wisely remember that Lloyd George once pithily said 
that, “after all, the right to manage one’s own affairs is the right to go 
to Hell in one’s own way.” 

We are hearing much in these days of the right of each nation to 
manage its own affairs and to determine for itself whether it shall be inde- 
pendent or under the tutelage of some stronger power. The writers who 
dress up this principle in such attractive language for public consumption 
apparently do not realize, or if they do, they deem it inexpedient to 
indicate the limitations that are imposed by inexorable necessity. No 
people, either individually or collectively, has the unqualified right to 
independent action. A nation, like an individual, has a right to do as 
it pleases as long as it pleases to do right. But suppose it pleases to 
do wrong? Must we not qualify acceptance of the principle by saying 
that when the consequences of ill-doing. affect only one’s self, others 
should not interfere and should leave the ill-doer to learn by painful 
experience that the way of the transgressor is hard; but that if the 
consequences of ill-doing impinge upon others, they are justified in 
interfering to the extent that their rights are impaired. Otherwise the 
very essence of liberty is vitiated since others are denied their rights. 

The principle of independence is undoubtedly attractive, but should 
it not also be qualified in the case of peoples who are so unfitted for 
the exercise of freedom that their internal affairs become a source of 
international trouble? Was it the duty of other nations to acquiesce 
in Turkey's treatment of the Armenians, and in the liberty of unscrupul- 
ous adventurers to make the Balkan States a Pandora’s box of world 
evils? Clearly, the orderly and capable nations must adopt some method 
of dealing with the disorderly and incapable ones, and with the same justi- 
fication that every state possesses in dealing with its immature, defective, 
and criminal classes. The individual man has the inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but the most democratic 
government on earth will promptly punish him if he breaks the laws 
which are essential to the preservation of the rights of the community. 

Sir Michael F. O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
speaking of the evils from which the people of India chiefly suffer, well 
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said that the ideal of self-government can only be realized .when the 
three indispensable conditions, laid down by so great a champion of 
popular rights as Mill, are fulfilled. These are: that the great majority 
of the people shall desire it; that they shall be capable of exercising it: 
that they shall be able and willing to undertake the responsibilities which 
it entails. Meantime, while the people with the aid of government are 
fitting themselves for self-government, the meaning and responsibilities 
of which at present but few understand, it is our duty to do what 
we can to insure to them good government which all desire and which 
all have a right to expect. | 

There is room for wide difference of opinion, and even for op- 
pression and injustice, when any nation claims the right to decide for 
itself when its interference with some other nation is justified. Even 
the best of governments is not free from the more or less subconscious 
influence of national self-interest, and the wisest of statesmen are 
fallible men. The remedy here is for an international court and a league 
of nations to sustain it, so that when one government transgresses the 
rights of another, or manages its own affairs in such a way as to menace 
the peace of the world, appeal can be taken to an impartial and broadly 
representative body which can decide what measures are required. 

It is a significant and revolutionary fact of our age that the 
common man has begun to think for himself and to demand the re- 
cognition of his real or imaginary rights. For uncounted centuries he 
saw all power vested in a ruling class. He was regarded as having no 
rights which his superiors were bound to respect. 

“His not to reason why, 
: His but to do and die.” 5 
Then the printing press and the common school began to disseminate 
ideas. It is hazardous for a dominant class to educate a subjugated 
one. And yet under modern conditions it would be more dangerous 
not to. 

Now, this erst-while abject serf and peasant, this cringing servant, 
this sweaty toiler, has become conscious of his power. The giant has 
awakened from the sleep of ages. He sees that he forms the huge 
majority of the human race. He asks himself why he should longer 
submit to the lot which his masters have hitherto imposed upon him. 
He refuses to tolerate the divine right of kings and aristocracy. He no 
longer permits capital to dictate his wages and hours of labor. 

It is not surprising that some of the manifestations of this spirit 
of independence are extreme and violent. The first taste of power is 
apt to be intoxicating, and intoxicated men are seldom rational. In 
a revolution the degree of violence is usually proportionate to the degree 


of injustice against which the revolution reacts. Have autocracy and | 


capital never been unjust? What is Bolshevistn? It is half crazed 
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democracy running amuck, the revolt of the unreasoning mob against 
the oppression of an arrogant ruling class. The world is witness to 
the fact that it is as autocratic, as cruel and ruthless, as the autocracy 
which it has displaced. 

We are familiar with the effects of this rising spirit in Europe and 
America, but we need to take into account the fact that it has spread 
to Asia. Former President Wilson’s phrase, “the self-determination of 
peoples,” ran around the world like a prairie fire. Everywhere subject 
classes raised their heads. The psychology of the race has changed. 
It has inflamed the minds of half-educated Chinese students, and agents 
of the Russian Soviet have diligently fanned the flame. What is tak- 
ing place to-day in China is not different in kind but only in degree 
from that which is taking place in many Western nations. The new 
wine of democracy has been poured into the old skins of autocracy, 
and of course they have burst. British rule in Egypt and American 
rule in the Philippines have been of incalculable benefit to these peoples, 
but they forget the benefit in their hatred of alien domination. In 
spite of all the blessings that Great Britain has brought to India, that 
vast country is a seething caldron of bitterness. The Moslem world is 
in revolution, its structure changing and its mental attitude more de- 
fiant than ever. | 

Everywhere one notes the impact of revolutionary forces. A new 
spirit is abroad. It is awakening the minds of men. It is widening 
their vision. It is begetting impatience. of oppression and mis-govern- 
ment. It is declaring in trumpet tones that the greatest thing in the 
world is not property but humanity, not money but life. In the foreign 
field the time has gone, and I believe gone forever, when the white man 
can with impunity kick even a coolie. No longer does the white man 
face a cringing, non-Christian world, but an alert, resolute, resentful 
world. Substitute Asiatic for “Jew” in Shylock’s defiance if you would 
know the spirit of Asia today :— 

“Hath not an Asiatic hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions; fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same summer and winter, as a Christian is? If you prick us do 


we not bleed? If you tickle us do we not laugh? If you poison us 
do we not die? And if you wrong us shall we not revenge?” 


We should not lament but welcome the growth of an independent 
spirit. After all, it is a sign of life. [ar better an ill-regulated as- 
piration than utter despair. If some of its first manifestations are 
tragic, as they were in the French Revolution, let it be remembered that 
after a time the agitated waters will subside, and better conditions will 
result, even as they did in France. We should seek to correct the evils 
of a wrong use of power on the part of those unaccustomed to its 
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exercise, but it would be folly to imagine that this can be done by force. 
Let us remember the lesson not only of the French but of the Russiay 
Revolution. 

Now, into this chaotic, seething, struggling mass of humanity in 
non-Christian lands, the Protestant democratic systems of independent, 
orderly, representative self-government are trying to establish themselves. 
One sees at once the difficulties that are inevitably involved. Asiatic 
Christians are neither revolutionists nor Bolshevists, but they share the 
national spirit of their countrymen. The missionary of today is no 
longer dealing with ignorant, simple-minded, docile Christians of the 
first generation, but with a native Church which is rapidly becoming 
strong and conscious of its power. The total Christian community in 
the mission field is reported by the World Missionary Atlas as 8,342,378. 
Leaders of the second and third generation have developed, men trained 
in colleges and universities. Some of the ablest men in Japan are 
Christians: of the six aides who accompanied the Crown Prince when 
he visited Europe not long ago, three were Christians. Of the forty 
members of the Chinese delegation to the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, a third were Christians. The President of 
the Congress on Christian Work in Latin-America at Montevideo last 
year was a Brazilian Christian, Sr. Erasmo Braga, who presided with 
a dignity, intelligence, and efficiency beyond all praise. Already aut- 
onomous indigenous churches have been developed in China, Japan. 
Korea, the Philippines, India, Syria, Persia, Brazil and Mexico, and one 
is now in process of formation in Siam. 

Space limits do not permit me to discuss these interesting ques- 
tions further. May I say in closing that we of the West ought ‘to be 
generously appreciative of our brethren in non-Christian lands. It is 
harder for them to follow Christ than it is for us. Many of them have 
had to endure social ostracism, loss of business, even disownment by 
their families. Some have borne stripes and imprisonment. If their 
story could be told it would surely thrill our hearts. If the writer of 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews were to write to-day, 
he would add many names to his list of those who were “afflicted, ill- 
treated, of whom the world was not worthy.” 

I have come to have large respect for the character of the Christians 
in non-Christian lands. Many of them have manifested a devotion 
before which I stand in humility. I would not exaggerate their virtues. 
I am aware that they often try the patience of the missionaries, but 
do we never try the patience of one another? If Christ can bear with 
us, surely we can bear with our brethren who are in harder case than 
we. I need not enumerate their faults. If you would know what they 
are, ask yourself what yours are. They are the same, and you can 
enumerate them at your leisure. But surely He who tempers judg- 
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ment with kindly consideration of circumstances, who knows our frame 
and remembers that we are dust, will deal more mercifully with the 
Christians in Asia and Africa and Latin-America and the islands of 
the sea than He will with us, for many of them have come out of 
great tribulation, and they will surely be among those who shall stand 
before His throne forever. These men are our brethren. They are 
doing, to say the least, quite as well as any of us would do in similar 
circumstances. Let us honor them and trust them. Let us not call them 
any longer our “agents” or “helpers,” but our co-workers and friends. 

During my travels in Asia I felt anew that the scattered churches 
in non-Christian lands to-day are in about the same position as the 
churches of the first century to which the inspired writers addressed. 
their epistles. They, too, were poor and lowly people in the midst of 
a scoffing and hostile world. The rich and the great heeded them not, 
and fidelity to Christ often meant loss of occupation and persecution 
which were hard to bear. To them the Apostles wrote, expressing the 
affection which they had for them, their anxiety as they considered the 
temptations and problems which they were facing, and yet their absolute 
confidence that God would guide His people aright. Reading those 
Epistles from day to day as I journeyed, I was impressed by the 
similarity of ancient and modern conditions. The Apostles could hardly 
have written differently if they had addressed the churches of Asia in 
the twentieth century. The little companies of believers at Philippi and 
Colosse, Corinth and Ephesus, and the sojourners of the dispersion in 
Asia Minor are reproduced to-day in the churches of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, and in thinking of them we would gladly say with 
Paul: “I thank my God upon a!! my remembrance of you, always 
in every supplication of mine on behalf of you all making my supplica- 
tion with joy, for your fellowship in furtherance of the Gospel from 
the first day until now; being confident of this very thing, that he 
who began a good work in you will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.” 


A Call to Catholicity 


MONTGOMERY HUNT THROOP 


ONFESSEDLY there are hindrances to the success of our work 
in China which we should endeavor to find out and remove. 

The greatest and most conspicuous of these is the lack 

of unity within the Christian Church. If our forces are divided, 
our strength is very much diminished. At the present time there is, 
first, a great chasm dividing the Roman Catholic Christians and those 
of the reformed churches. With all our enthusiasm for the cause of 
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Christ, we are cut off from the vast majority of those who are called 
by His name. We are but a small minority of the Christian com- 
munity in China, though we may thoughtlessly arrogate to ourselves 
titles which suggest that we are the whole or the main part of the 
Church, e.g., calling our representative committee “The National Chris- 
tian Council.” Do we not need in our thinking and speaking to take 
more account of the Auge reality that the Roman Catholic Mission in 
China presents and to count what is good in it on our side or, rather, 
on God’s side, and to have an appreciative spirit toward the largest 
Christian mission in this country ? 

Not only is there the four hundred year old division between Pro- 
testantism and Roman Catholicism, but even within the reformed 
churches there are dangerous cleavages which undoubtedly weaken our 
influence and which, continuing to widen, may well prove to be disast- 
rous. I refer not to the obvious separation into Anglican, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Methodist, and Presbyterian groups, but to that. less con- 
spicuous but more subtle and more divisive distinction between the 
liberals, so-called, and the conservatives. When a large portion of our 
missionary body suspects the good faith and consecrated purpose of an- 
other large portion of the same body and is unwilling to cooperate on 
the basis of common Christian brotherhood, the situation is serious. 
When any other large portion. looks with pitying contempt on those 
who stand firmly for “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” 
the sight must be one which makes the angels weep. 

The unity to which we should look forward and for which we 
should work and pray, if we would comply with our Lord’s express 
desire, cannot be a merely mechanical unity, a willingness, for instance, 
that our mission treasurers should sell their gold to the banks at the 
‘same rate of exchange, that we should join together in combatting the 
opium evil or child labor. There must be before our minds the aim 
of a real and vital organic oneness. We must feel and acknowledge 
that we are all members of one body and there must be one life through- 
out, one spirit animating us all, however differently we each may carry 
out our individual or group functions. Moreover this unity, I believe, 
necessarily includes the whole Christian community in China, in other 
words, our Roman Catholic brethren as well as all the varying branches 
of Protestantism. On what terms and conditions it may be possible 
some day to bring this about no one knows. Probably for the present 
it is impossible, but long before any such unity can be put into prac- 
tice there must be a conviction that it is the right thing and there must 
be a burning desire for it. 

Is it unfair to say that neither half of the Christian Church is 
really healthy or representative by itself? Protestantism, when entirely 
isolated and cut off from the great historic church, seems often to tend 
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either to a hard and cold intellectualism or to a weak and sentimental 
piety. Its extremes are, on the one side, Unitarianism and, on the other, 
Holy Rollerism. Catholicism similarly, when not under the influence 
of that more liberal and evangelical point of view characteristic of the 
reformed churches, tends either to superstition and obscurantism, on 
the one hand, or to a secularizing attempt to gain control of the political 
and social order, on the other. Each of these two main branches of 
Christendom really supplements and corrects the other. The larger the 
unity of any Christian group, the richer the life found within. Unity 
is the strongest proof of the divine origin of our faith, as our Saviour 
prayed, ‘‘that they also may be one in us that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.’’ Thus we can not be content with the state 
of our missionary work in China so long as the Christian Church 
here is divided. 

Not only is the missionary movement hindered by the divisions 
between Christians, but it suffers all too commonly also from the lack 
ot a definite objective. Many of us do not know, alas, what it its 
that we are trying to accomplish. We do not know where we are 
going, though we are hurrying there as fast as we can. The older 
conception. of missionary work as an endeavor to save individual souls 
from hell and fit them for eternal bliss hereafter no longer appeals to 
many missionaries, nor, on the other hand, does the conception of our 
work as the secular education of Chinese youths, the shortening of the 
hours of labor, the amelioration of industrial conditions, the providing 
of better homes, parks and playgrounds for the poor, ete., appeal to 


another group. Our objective must be restated, becoming not only 


more definite but also more inclusive, more truly Catholic. We cannot 
be content merely with preaching to all men, but rather we must try to 
“make disciples of them’ in the full sense of the word. We must fix 
our eyes on the building up of a strong Christian community in China, 
a community that will stand on its own feet—self-supporting, self- 
governing, self-propagating. The building up of this community 
involves as its essential method the conversion of individuals to Christ, 
not merely that they may have a share in the heavenly marriage feast 
but that they may take a real and active part in the work of God's 
kingdom here on earth. 

In order that our objective may be attained, it is nécessary that 
the message which we proclaim should be a complete, well-rounded 
Gospel. We must have as our equipment “the whole armor of God.” 
Frequently it appears that the Gospel which is preached is a partial and 
incomplete one. Many modern scholars are declaring that the two 
sacraments which Christ ordained are the earliest and most authentic 
part of the teaching which has come down to us and contain the clearest 
and most unequivocal expression of the great purpose of His life. 
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Baptism makes actual, definite, objective for every man the death unto 
sin and a new birth unto righteousness. In baptism we die with Christ 
and are raised with Him. It enables us to repeat His experience and 
its purpose is to bring men into vital union with the Risen Saviour. 
The Holy Communion, likewise, is a representation of the sacrifice of 
the death of Christ. It employs the materials and language of the 
older sacrifices to make clear the meaning of Christ’s death upon the 
cross and to enable believers to share in the strength and joy which 
come from His victory over the grave. The two sacraments, held 
by most Christians as necessary to salvation, are so concrete and so 
definite that they can be appreciated by and attract the attention of 
the humblest and the most ignorant and yet they are so full of mystical 
significance that they satisfy the most spiritual and highly educated. 
Baptism and the Holy Communion played a much larger part in the 
religious life of the early Church than most of us realize. This whole: 
side of the Christian religion, together with the teaching about the 
Kingdom of God, which was our Lord’s most frequent topic, is largely 
_ overlooked and neglected in much of the current preaching in our 

churches. Can we discover here another obstacle to the success of 
our work? The sacramental side of the religious life is as truly a 
part of the teaching of Jesus Christ and of the full Gospel as is Justifica-. 
tion by Faith or whatever may be the favorite topic of each one of us. 
A more catholic presentation of the faith is needed to win both the 
masses and the classes. And the penalty of neglecting to present the 
whole round of Christian truth in all its fullness and richness is that 
many an earnest soul turns sadly away. 

Not only should the message which. we bring to the Chinese people: 
be the complete Gospel of Jesus Christ, but it should also be suited to 
their life and actual needs in such a way as to convince them of its 
indispensable value. Our too frequently academic and devitalized pre- 
sentation of the Gospel is another obstacle to the success of our mis- 
sionary undertaking. We have failed too often to connect our faith 
with what the ordinary people really care about and desire. It must 
enable the small shop-keeper, for instance, to lead a more successful, 
happier, better life. The attraction, however, can not be a low and 
unworthy one. The motive so often appealed to by many Chinese evan- 
gelists in urging non-Christians to abandon idolatry is that of economy. 
Again and again in preaching halls I have heard our church-members 
stress it. People are told that it is a waste of money to spend it on: 


tinselled sycee, paper clothes, and other articles for the supposed use: 


of the dead, that incense and candles cost a good many coppers which 
can be saved if one embraces the new doctrine. Certainly this is a 
comparatively low motive and we need not be surprised if those who 
become Christians because they want to save money do not become liberal 
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supporters of the Church. Buddhism, I understand, made very slow 
progress in this land until it had connected itself with a vital need of 
the people, namely the welfare of their ancestors. When the Chinese 
came to consider that the reading of the Sutras would benefit their de- 
parted ones, then the Buddhist religion gained such a hold on the af- 
fections and longings of the people, high and low, that it was able to 
survive repeated and bloody persecutions. Far be it from us to work 
on the superstitions of this people but we must seek their deep and 
pressing needs and convince them that our Saviour Jesus Christ carr 
satisfy them, and until our religion is thus related to their ordinary 
life, it will continue to be an exotic. Only a catholic Gospel which is 
the power of God unto salvation, i.e., health—for body, mind and spirit 
can ever become really indigenous and win the allegiance of China’s 


millions. 


The Missionary’s Chief Task 


J. LEIGHTON STUART 


ECENT happenings are causing much searching of heart among 
‘ us missionaries, not without discouragement as to the past and 

apprehension as to the future. Some of us are in a flurry of 

anxiety, others are oppressed with a sense of failure, and others 
again are maintaining their optimism, and find in what has been tak- 
- ing place, the challenge of fresh opportunity. At all event we are, per- 
haps with very few exceptions, aroused concerning the issues created 
by our presence in this country as we have never been before. There 
is no occasion for panic, and even the perplexities would perhaps be 
more or less dissolved by pricking through the crust of conventional 
thinking which has been formed for us by decades of what so far as our 
own task was concerned have been more or less stable conditions. In 
at least two respects, however, these conditions are radically different 
from those which existed during the earlier stages of the missionary 


movement in China. 

(1) Increased Ease of Communication. When first conceived, the 
missionary movement was the carrying of a message which could 
only be done by departure of the missionary to the country concerned, 
and his settlement there; the impartation of life which required the 
physical presence of foreigners in another land. China like practically 
all other mission lands had no other process for hearing the good news 
or for receiving its life-giving effects. We are living now in a wholly 
different world—a statement that in itself sounds quite like a platitude, 
but the bearing of which on our function is perhaps not fully appreciated. 
There is increased human intercourse, not only by our presence im 
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China, and that of many other Western people, but Chinese have been 
going to our countries for many years, studying there, observing our 
civilization, bringing away what seems to them to have the greatest 
value for their own people. English and other western languages have 
been mastered by large numbers of Chinese, who have consequently 


access to all the knowledge that we ourselves possess on every subject. 


In China itself, the literary revolution, the increase of public education 
and other causes have produced a great variety of periodical and book 
literature in which every topic of contemporary interest is almost cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to be discussed. The value of Chinese opinion 
has been discovered by other propaganda interests than our own. With 
the perfecting of news transition by radio and improved communica- 
tions of all kinds both for people and news, we are rapidly approaching 
the time when anything of interest or value in one part of the world 
will inevitably become known in every other. The zest for knowledge 
which the Chinese have always possessed, accentuated by the fermcnt 
of the present time and by their patriotic urge, will result in their ap- 
propriating for themselves whatever useful truth and its applications 
to human life they may discover elsewhere. 


(2) The Awakening of the National Self-Consciousness. This has 
come with less outward manifestation until rather recently, but of its 
present force, there is ample evidence. We shall probably all agree 
that it is not a passing wave—a five-minute enthusiasm—but a per- 
manent factor from now on in Chinese life. We shall probably agree, 
also, that despite its various excesses and crudities, it is in the main 
a thoroughly wholesome tendency, one that is essential to the deyelop- 
ment of the intelligent moralized and articulate public opinion which 
is the only hope of a strong and stable democratic government. But 
the flaming out of this new nationalism has thrown our operations into 
a new light, even to ourselves, and in its glare, it is well for us to 
try to get the impression that we are creating on the thought of public 
spirited Chinese. The arguments used in the Anti-Christian agitations 
ought to be quite illuminating to us. Apart from the relatively small 
circle concerned with the philosophical objections to religion in general, 
the present antagonism is almost all of it due to misconception of our 
purpose, or perhaps to features traceable to the Western sources from 
which the Christian message has come to China and the inevitably 
westernized processes by which it is being made known. Whatever 
future there is for the Christian movement in this country will depend 
upon the extent to which it ceases to conflict with a genuine and well- 
informed nationalistic spirit. 

These two changes in the situation help us to understand better 
the task immediately ahead of us. We are fully aware that the success 
of Christian faith never will be merely in ratio to the ease with which 
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information about it can be communicated. It will pass from one soul 
to another as the process of life. Not only so, but in order to equip 
the Chinese church for its task there must be all the institutional 
activities which we have been building up, and these require qualified 
workers. It would be undesirable as well as impossible to depend wholly 
on Chinese at this stage, and we missionaries can not help being for- 
eigners, living in our kind of houses, and employing such methods of 
work as we understand and that are adapted to our natures. However, 
when ample allowance has been made for all such considerations, is it 
not true that we had settled down into a rather smug complacency as to 
the length of time during which it seemed to us necessary for us 
foreign missionaries to continue here? We have talked with glowing 
enthusiasm of the leadership passing over into Chinese hands until dis- 
cussions of the subject have become the commonplace ofall missionary 
gatherings. Very little evidence of our sincerity in this has, however, 
come to the attention of the Chinese, and the costly and widespread 
material equipment for our work gives the impression not only of 
solidity and permanence, but also of the continued foreign aspects of the 
whole enterprise. What seems true to the Chinese of our visible plants 
and extensive machinery, probably reflects the unconscious tendency of our 
own thinking. We all agree that sooner or later we missionaries must 
leave, but we also carry out our practical arrangements as though this 
were chiefly a theoretical issue of the future. This is shown in the 
constant appeals for recruits from abroad, and even in the pleasure with 
which parents will speak of their children as intending to come back 
to China as missionaries, as though it is to be expected that the boards 
in foreign countries will continue indefinitely to send out here as many 
young people as may offer. But a much more convincing evidence of 
this general attitude is seen in the relatively very small provision in 
askings from the supporting agencies abroad, or in the activities on the 
field, for providing the only kind of Chinese workers who will really 
make the missionary himself no longer indispensable or for organizing 
our programs with this in view as an immediately practical pressing 
issue. 

In this as in everything else we find guidance and inspiration in 
the example of our Lord. The time came when He reached the con- 
clusion that the methods first employed by Him would no longer be 
effective, and that He should after a very brief period of personal 
ministry make His one great sacrifice, and leave the whole task of follow- 
ing this up to those whom He had trained. This resolve seems to have 
been finally reached at Caesarea Philippi. .\t any rate from that time 
on until the following spring when He went up to the Passover to His 
death, He seems to have put His whole time and thought into training 
His immediate circle of disciples. Even though we assume the ful 
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three years of active ministry, this is a very large proportion of it to 
‘concentrate on this one task. His direct preaching to the multitudes 
and deeds of mercy for their own ends and not merely His lessons to 
His apostles must have constituted a very strong appeal to Him. But 
‘during those last months there is throughout a sense of urgency and 
imperative need for haste, fixedness of thought on the great renunciation 
lying ahead of Him, and the supreme importance of adequately preparing 
those upon whom He would depend for making it effective. 
Ought this not to be the outstanding problem for us foreign mis- 
sionaries in China now? Recent developments may be God’s way of 
startling us into realizing that we ought to think of ourselves and our 
successors as sojourners here on a very brief and limited type of mission. 
Any mission from the nature of the case is temporary, and should be 
‘planned as such. It is not so much a question of ourselves as of the 
organized agencies and undertakings which we want to see maintained, 
and our best thinking from now on ought to be as to how to provide 
for the carrying on of those activities which really should continue, 
without our presence here. To put it differently we should—with some- 
thing of the note of urgency and concentration which marked our Lord’s 
last months—he fixing the time when we, according to the different types 
of work in which we are engaged, will safely have completed our function 
and can return homeward, or go further on into fresh pioneering, mean- 
while giving ourselves, as did He, exclusively to the training of the Chinese 
who will carry on. When we really become as thoroughly convinced of the 
importance of this as was our Lord, we will find it easier to make the pre- 
‘paration which at present seems on the whole so very backward and 
inadequate. This does not necessarily involve any strikingly different 
form of activity from that in which each of us is now engaged. Jesus 
‘spent that last half year or more outwardly not unlike the time that had 
preceded it. But it does mean for most of us, a radically different 
-attitude and emphasis. For both missionaries and Chinese Christians 
to realize that the presence and authority of the former ought to be 
thought of as speedily to cease and to accept the implications of this 
fact seems to be the outstanding problem before the ‘Christian Movement 
in China now. 
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Christianity--A Vale of Refuge 


STEN BUGGE 


peal HERE seem to be two problems that are claiming the attention 
{i of Chinese and foreign Christian workers alike. One is the 

relation between the Chinese Christians and the foreign ele- 

ment in the present Christian movement. The other is the re- 
‘Jation between the Chinese Christians and their own government. The 
writer believes that nine-tenths of the problems discussed in the church, 
be it among foreign missionaries alone, in mixed groups or among 
wholly Chinese workers will come under the two main heads suggested. 

These are undoubtedly weighty problems and well worth the most 
searching inquiry and the closest attention. But they seem to me after 
all only to be parts of a still deeper problem which is this: How can 
Christianity in China become entirely indigenous and at the same time 
keep its essential characteristics where these are opposed to the environ- 
ment ? 

When this problem presented itself there arose before me the 
vision of previous attempts at establishing Christianity and other foreign 
religions in China. First Buddhism, Indian of course in its origin, 
was fundamentally modified in its spirit as it was absorbed by the 
Chinese people. There was further the example of the Jews coming 
to China with their law and synagogue which were preserved nearly till 
our day but have now entirely disappeared as far as conscious life goes. 
There were the Mohammedans too, a peaceful and inoffensive lot as 
known to most people, very different from their western brethern. 

Finally there were the Syrians (Nestorians) coming with their 
Christian message, braving the dangers of Asiatic travel in early T’ang 
times, with their century-long experience of persecution and untold 
numbers of martyrs in Persia, with their aversion to images and 
idolatry,—and yet gradually succumbing to the incessant unconscious 
pressure of their Chinese environment, not being able to bear as it seems 
a comparatively mild persecution, compromising on idols, and gradually 
losing their identity, and spiritual power. 

How can Christianity avoid the same lot as those religions that 
have gone before it? How can Christianity withstand the overwhelming 
pressure, the constant impact of this society which is so enormous and 
so strong in its passivity? How can Christianity appeal to the Chinese 
as a religion entirely their own, which they would hold on to even if it 
should die in the West, without at the same time becoming so Chinese 
that it loses its force? 

In trying to answer these problems certain reflections suggest them- 
selves. Christianity must appeal to people in order to be sincerely 
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accepted. When it first appeared in the fulness of time it appealed to 
a number of wants which were more or less articulate, as for instance 
monotheism, salvation, purity, a high moral standard, a future life, and 
others. To what has it appealed in China? It seems to me that both 
reflection and observation point to two main types of appeal. The first 
in importance has been the national-social, and the second the individual. 
The former has been much in vogue recently, especially in dealing with 
the educated classes. It has popularly taken somewhat the form of: 
“Be a Christian and China will become a strong nation.” This way of 
approach to the Chinese mind emphasizes all the fruits of Christianity 
as something eminently desirable and ultimately also strengthening to 
the national life. This way will always tend to put stress on the 
similarity between Christianity and the Chinese national and social life. 
Be that as it may. The main weakness of this appeal is that Christianity 
becomes a means to something else. It is no longer the life abundant, 
but an addition to it, or to something which is still greater. It is in fact 
a return to the religion of [srael which the great prophets were trying to: 
lead away from, and in the time of crisis this way fails, and, I believe, 
in due time disappears. 

_ The second way is the individual appea!. Christianity appeals to 
the needs of the soul, as it did when it came first to the ancient world. 
The right and meaning of Christianity is found in personal liberation, 
joy and moral renewal. It becomes something insolubly connected with 
the individual. It is pretty clear it seems to me, that Buddhism has come: 
to stay just because it appeals to these wants. 

It is quite clear that even if this latter is the true appeal, there has 
always been a tremendous temptation for the church, when it was des- 
perately necessary to be on good terms with the state, to emphasize its 
own usefulness. It has been done over and over again from the 
apologists on. But just under such conditions the church has a terrible 
struggle to keep free and preserve its spiritual integrity and resist the 
overt or hidden and unconscious pressure of a non-Christian environ- 
ment. 
Under such circumstances it is a great help to an individual—and 
thereby to the church—to have the vision of somewhere to which it 
can flee, another land beyond these stifling and oppressive surroundings. 
There must, for the human mind, be somewhere it can rest, a place to: 
which it can retire, and from which it can sally forth in its joyful 
testimony to the living God. It cannot always live in the country of 
the enemy. 

The early church had as its contemporaries the Stoics who had 
such a high conception both of moral life, human personality, duty and 
love that many of their books still speak to the men of the 20th century. 
They also popularized their doctrines, appealed to the people at large 
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through sermons and exhortations and were a strong factor in the life 
of the best. But I wonder if the reason why they did not carry the day, 
was that Stoicism lacked a place of refuge. There was nowhere to which 
the soul could flee. There was no redemption. You just gritted your 
teeth, persuaded yourself that care and worry were useless and accepted 
the inevitable. You could never get away for rest or strength or comfort. 

In the Roman empire there was no flight from the state. It em- 
braced practically all the land that was known, or at least all that was 
considered civilized. When the power of the state was personified in 
the emperor it was no wonder that he was deified. He was absolutely 
powerful and right. “Should not he who commands thirty legions 
always be right?” But into this society with its tremendous coercive 
power Christianity came triumphantly, preaching salvation and re- 


-demption, and was able to conquer the world in spite of determined 


opposition and persecution. One of the secrets of this I believe to be 
its strong faith in the kingdom of Heaven. Christ was near. The 
whole church breathed the atmosphere of the coming world. Everything 


they went through dwindled into insignificance in comparison with the, 


external life with God in the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

The point to remember here is that in the conflict with the worldly 
power there was a place of refuge, where there was rest and joy. From 
it the believers went forth strengthened not only to endure in patient 
long-suffering but also to conquer. 

Now this element in the Christian faith has never been entirely lost 
although at times worldly interests, problems and occupations seem 
to have driven it into oblivion. But that it is there is shown by the 
ease with which it is rekindled in the Christian churches in times of 
great trial either eschatologically or as the mysticism of men like Sadhu 
Sundar Singh who goes in his visions to be with Christ and virtually 
lives in that heavenly world from which he returns refreshed and pre- 
pared to help others in their every-day life. 

To this we might add still another illustration of somewhat the 
same nature. After the fall of the Roman Empire, Europe never came 
entirely under the domination of one power or one man. There were 
always some areas outside one’s own, governed by other forces and with 
other points of view. When therefore oppression of conscience got too 
strong it was possible to get away even physically. And this opportunity 
we know that people made use of. Most of vital American Christianity 
is connected with the exodus of the pilgrims who wanted to get away 
from the ecclesiastical tyranny of England and the cultural influence of 
Holland. Calvin, as we all know, was constantly travelling to get away 
from pressure and keep his spiritual freedom. And when he finally 
settled in Geneva it became a haven of refuge for others like himself. 
Here Knox came to be spiritually free and caught his vision. And it 
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was to Geneva that the eyes gf Melanchthon were turned when it seemed 
as if the cause of Protestantism was lost in Germany. I cannot remem- 
ber any expressions of Luther showing that he was helped by similar 
thoughts in keeping his faith active and conquering, but the reasons may 
be that for a long time he was carried up by a wave of national en- 
thusiasm and that he lived in a country with a remarkably liberal prince. 
But to him as to the others the belief in the kingdom of Heaven was a 
real one. It was to them all a place of refuge similar to that of the early 
Christians. 

Some conditions in China have been remotely suggestive of those 
just mentioned. I am thinking of the extraterritorial conditions of 
Christians. It has been possible for them to get outwardly away, 
whether it be into a concession, a foreign mission station or under the 
protection of foreign laws in general. We are most of us agreed that 
this cannot continue. In addition to its many drawbacks and indignities, 
it offers no real solution for the problem of spiritual freedom. Such 
escapes have only meant evasions not real emigration for the sake of 
spiritual freedom. 

: If there is any truth in the considerations set forth above, the 
conclusions seem to be the following: 

In order to live an active and conquering life in the midst of a great 

_non-Christian mass like the Chinese people, certain aspects and ex- 
periences of Christianity are vitally important and constitute the one 
problem. These aspects and experiences are those which furnish the 
soul a region of refuge and refreshment, a place where it can withdraw 
from the bondage of environment and be refitted for the work of con- 
quering China for Christ. They involve a living realization of. God as 
different from the world, and of the spiritual life as something that is 
essentially other-worldly. This is the life lived in the world without 
being of the world, the holy life, in the Biblical sense of the word. 


Semi-Pagan Christian Worship 
E. R. HUGHES 


HE “Mott” Conference in January (1926) considered a number 
of outstanding problems. On the face of it there is not much 
point in considering such in relation to their relative importance. 
And yet I have come more and more under the conviction that 


T 
there is one problem which takes precedence of all other problems con- 
fronting the Church in China and that is a relative failure on a wide 
scale to achieve habitual Christian worship. I must explain the special 
meaning I attach to this term. 


Jesus said to the Samaritan woman “The hour cometh and now 
‘is when the true worshipper shall worship the Father (or ‘a father’) 
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in spirit and in truth (or ‘sincerity’).” Here and in the Lord’s Prayer 
with its final ascription is to be found the distinctive spirit of Christian 
worship. It is rendering of worship in sincerity by a son to a father. 
This rendering is of a man’s spirit, and as such is limitless, in entire 
contrast to a rendering of a limited number of things. It seeks to 
express the whole personality, including all that a man does not know 
himself to be or to have, offered up in gratitude and love, just as 
and only as a beloved son offers himself to a perfect father. Such an 
offering involves sacrifice, not merely in the ritualistic sense. Thus 
our Lord made the supreme act of worship when he sat at meat with 
the twelve and broke the bread and poured out the cup. Therefore in 
the Church, whatever a communion’s doctrine of this sacrament may 
be, its devout members come as a matter of fact more and more to 
offer themselves at Holy Communion, a living sacrifice on the altar of 
the Father’s redeeming love. 

Having. examined thus far we are at once confronted by the two 
existent traditions of worship, the Catholic and the Protestant. I hold 
no brief for Catholicism and even less for the mass as it is, but 
facts must be faced. Whatever its faults or dangers may be, 
Catholicism has made public worship primarily and with constant re- 
currence an act of offering, a sacrifice, whilst Protestantism has to a 
large extent failed to do so. Therein lies a serious danger for those 
called into the Christian life by men and women steeped in the Pro- 
testant tradition. 

~ Men may worship their Creator and their King, and their worship 
may spring from a lively sense of gratitude, and vet it may be entirely 
prejudiced by an attitude of servility. Especially if they are simple 
souls daily immersed in the handling of natural things and the gaining 
of material goods, thus their worship almost inevitably becomes affected 
by the old pagan habit of ritual giving in hope of a return of material 
prosperity. A man is not safe from himself, even though he have 
a sense of sin and comes in penitence for a sense of sin may be little 
more than chagrin over a calamity supposed to be retributive, or fear 
of such a calamity in the future. In other words the old pagan com- 
plex may be in full possession, and the Cross itself, with the believer’s 
faith in Him who died thereon, mean little more than the pagan de- 
lusion of there being a ritual way of escape from the wages of sin. 
Again, a man may pray with the utmost fervor to the Giver-of-all 
and never realize that “He knoweth ye have need of all these things 
before ye ask it”; and if he has not realized the fatherly love which 
is giving all the time and pining to give more, how can his prayer 
be that of a son worshipping his Father? 

I turn my mind to the church I serve, the little church with 
which I live in daily contact and the great Church, the Church in China. 
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I know now how it was that our spiritual forbears came to regard the 
Song of Solomon as an allegory of the Church. I too have said to 
myself “Behold thou art fair, my love.” But when I would cry “Thou 
art all fair, my love, and there is no spot in thee,” the words die on 
my lips. I turn also to my great missionary exemplar: ‘“‘For I am 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy, for I espoused you to one 
husband that I might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.” This 
has been my work, to espouse the Church to one husband, and I and 
others with me know this painful jealousy. We know the excellencies 
of the Church for indeed the miraculous saving grace of God is not 
without witness in our midst; but we know also her petty weaknesses 
and gross failings. There is no need to refer to these in detail. 
Enough to say (1) that no problem from without can dismay if these 
problems from within are clearly visualized by a wisdom born of the 
Spirit and zealously attacked by a love born of the same Spirit: (2) that 
these weaknesses and failings arise without exception in two comple- 
mentary causes, Of these two causes one is the continued dominance 
of pagan habits of thought and desire in the Church’s members, the 
other a lack of sensitiveness to the Spirit’s touch, a lack which be- 
comes more and more marked the longer a man or woman has been 
baptized. This is so marked in some cases as to be only describable as 
spiritual sclerosis. 

Here let us pause a moment to realize how this fact is not merely 
disconcerting, but entirely surprising. | 

I suppose that no minister with long experience of baptizing people 
but has come to a sense of the force in the renunciation of heathenism 
then made, a sense also of the willingness there is at that time to be 
impressed by the Holy Spirit. Whilst I have come more and more 
to realize the prevalent simplicity and unselfconsciousness, even shallow- 
ness, of the sincerity then shown I have at the same time come less 
and less to doubt its reality. If this experience bé real and widespread 
—if it is not, the Church is not a Christian Church at all—how can 
it have happened that pagan habits of thought and desire should so 
reassert themselves and the convenanted quickening of the Spirit fail 
to be found everywhere! Indeed the problem is entirely surprising. 
Logically there are only two alternative deductions. Either Christ our 
Saviour is not what we have thought Him, namely the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, or the Church has made some extraordinary 
blunder in the nurture of these willing souls. 

It is ill business criticizing others, specially those who have gone 
before, and yet there is no option if the matters are of great import. 
I would maintain, therefore, that in the Protestant communions there 
has been a great blunder. We, the accredited ministry, Chinese and 
foreign, either in council or as individuals, have never failed to em- 
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phasize daily private prayer and regularly recurrent assembling and 
meeting together as indispensable for the growth of the soul. None 
the less in our pastoral care of the praving individual and our direction 
of public. worship we have failed to realize that from a factual point 
of view. pagan worship is just as real a phénomenon as Christian 
worship. There is no inherent impossibility to a man believing in 
God the .Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, being quite 
convinced , that. there is no other God, and all the time worshipping 
Him in a pagan spirit. This becomes quite clear when we study 
Christian Service books and see how at certain points Christian wor- 
ship teaches pagan worship. Because when we failed to realize this 
fact, we failed also to guard against the resultant danger. So long 
as the souls entrusted to our care did their devotions daily and achieved 
some fervency of belief we were not much concerned if these devotions 
did not grow in enlightenment. In public worship we lumped toget- 
her in. an indistinguishable medley all the various expressions of wor- 
ship and attached pre-eminent importance to preaching. We led men 
and women to regard public worship more as a time for getting than 
a time for giving, for receiving from God rather than for offering to 
God. Under these conditions it is then after all hardly to be wondered 
at if the faithful became prone to lapse unconsciously into a kind of 
semi-paganism. Hence the reassertion of old pagan habits of thought 
and desire, and a progressive inability to respond to the quickening 
Spirit. 

It is only a new habit which can overcome, or transmute, an old 
one. Therefore the most vital problem of our day in the Church of 
China is how to make public worship and private devotion the habit 
nurturing power they may be. | 

To achieve this all worship, whatever the range of its circumfer- 
ence, should have but one centre, and that the act of sacrifice, the 
filial offering up of body, soul and spirit to the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Chinese and Western Christianity 
J. G. G. BOMPAS 


HE aim of Christian missions from Europe and America to China 

is two-fold. We must not only evangelize the people, but we 

must establish a Chinese Christian Church which shall be self- 

supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. In the opinion 

of many it is of the greatest importance that the Chinese Church 

should be indigenous, and that it should preserve the distinctive elements 
in Chinese culture and in Chinese personality. 
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Now there are many missionaries and others to-day who are 
saying that the Christian Church in China is not indigenous enough. 
This may be so, indeed it would be strange if the case were otherwise. 
Some are saying that the Chinese Church is too western. So much 
the better. In my opinion it would be far worse if it were too 
exclusively Chinese. | 

It is a mistake to think, as some do, of incorporating into the 
thought of the Christian Church such Chinese ideals and customs as 
may be Christianized. The result would certainly be something not 
really Christian. Paul was faced with a similar situation in his work; 
he saw the danger of it, and took steps to avoid it. He insisted on 
a complete break with the. past, and he was right. The Roman Church 
three hundred years later did not realize this danger, and did not guard 
against it, and the result was that the Christian Church for centuries 
retained elements that were really non-Christian. 

So in China*to-day, the Christian Church must not be tied to the 
past. There must be a complete break. It is not necessary that we 
establish a westernized Christianity in China, for whatever in our re- 
ligion is distinctively western is not Christian; but it is equally true 
that the new Church in China must not be exclusively Chinese, for a 
good many years to come. There must be a complete break with the 
past, even if it means losing, for the time being, some things Chinese 
that are not necessarily un-Christian. There is no danger that anything 
really good and worth preserving will be permanently lost. 

Even if we were introducing western Christianity into China, it 
would not need to be feared. Along social and political lines, what 
China needs to-day is to be westernized. The very life of the nation 
depends on it. And we don’t need to raise an outcry because much 
that is distinctively Chinese, in her culture, and her civilization, and in 
the character of her people, is going to be lost. Much of it needs to be 
lost in order to save the nation. What is needed is something different 
from the culture and civilization and national characteristics which have 
prevailed for centuries, in order to give this old nation new life. 

Now, I know that China cannot really be westernized. But I 
believe the nation can be Christianized. And if there are western ele- 
ments mixed with the Christianity we introduce, perhaps it is all to 
the good, so long as these elements are not un-Christian. That was 
the trouble with Roman Christianity when it came into this country. 
It was not distinctive enough. It was too pagan, it was too much 
like the religions already prevailing throughout the country. So the 
Roman Catholic convert did not have to give up ancestor worship, he 


was still free to go to theatres, and litigation was not discouraged but 


thurch members were rather assisted in their lawsuits against non- 
believers, no matter which side was in the right. The trouble with 
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Roman Christianity was not that it was too western, but rather that 
it was too much like paganism. 

It is hard to understand, in chaotic times like these, what it is 
wise to preserve of “those distinctive elements in Chinese culture and 
personality.” These are the very things we hope to get rid of. But, 
you say, there are good elements in the Chinese culture and personality. 
I admit it, but these are not the distinctively Chinese elements, they 
are simply human elements, which are not in danger of being sub- 
merged by Christianity, no, not even by western Christianity. 

The real danger, then, is that we should try to establish an eastern 
type of Christianity. This was attempted by the Nestorians years ago; 
the attempt failed. What is needed now is something radically dif- 
ferent from what the people have been accustomed to think and express 
and practise all these centuries. This alone can arousé the nation 
into’ new life. This is exactly what Christianity, as it comes from 
Europe and America, will transfuse into the life-blood of this old na- 
tion, and we need have no doubts or fears as to the final result. 

Indigenous Christianity should be fostered, it is said, so that the 
Christian message may come in a form more easily understandable and 
more easily related to the mentality and general outlook of all classes. 
I submit that what is really needed is not indigenous Christianity, buf 
New Testament Christianity. One thing we should avoid is giving 
our evangelists a highly scientific and philosophical education, which 
at the present time in China is needed by a comparatively small num- 
ber of Christian preachers, namely those in large cities, educational 
centres and places where Christianity has been established for many 
years. Even in these places I think it is of doubtful value. Instead 
we should emphasize New Testament evangelism. Let us feed our 
preachers on the Bible. Let us train them in it, show them how to 
use it, and help them to relate the religion of Jesus to the needs and 
problems of daily life in China, and they will become workmen that 
have no need to be ashamed, and their message will be understood. 

What is meant by the westernism of the Christianity now being 
established in China? As I think over the forms in which the Christian 
religion expresses itself, I fail to find anything that is distinctively 
western rather than Christian. Is it contemplated that, instead of ob- 
serving one day in seven as a day of rest and worship, the indigenous 
Christian Church will substitute the first and fifteenth of each month? 
What could be suggested to take the place of the assembling of believers 
together, to worship God and attain spiritual growth by praise, prayer, 
and the reading and exposition of Scripture? 

If western sectarianism is meant, surely the shame of the old 
divisions has been sufficiently exposed so that in future no Christian 
missionary will dare to persist in developing denominations in China. 
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As to western theology, if we hold to the Bible and keep close to Christ, 
our teaching will be neither eastern nor western. As to control, the 
Chinese Church will see to it that foreigners do not control any longer 
than they ought to. Christianity is a religion of freedom, and there 
is no danger of producing slaves or weaklings. Perhaps there is more 
danger of urging self-government on the infant church before it is 
ready for it, than that the missionary should keep the control in his 
own hands too long. 

When we come to the question of self-support, there is much more 
to be said. If this is what is meant by excessive-westernism, there is 
no lack of reasonable arguments to support the proposition. Perhaps 
more western harm has been done in this way than in any other. 
The Christian Church in China must become indigenous in_ the 
matter of buildings, and evangelists’ salaries, and the sooner the 
better. We must not hinder them in this. Some missions have 
for years been endeavoring to establish a church that shall be 
indigenous along these lines; others are only now beginning to see 
the importance of it. 

Perhaps the most important of all is self-propagation. Insist on 


every Christian being an evangelist. Those who cannot preach can ‘sell 


Gospels and catechisms. Those who have any ability in preaching can 
develop their gifts by helping in tent meetings. Of course it goes with- 
out saying that every church member should be able to read. And 
it is equally important that every church member should learn to pray 
in public. Then for those who cannot learn to do any other work, 
there is the task of Andrew awaiting; they must be encouraged to 
bring in their family- connections, to the third and fourth generations, 
and in every village within fifty li. 

If there is any fear that our organization may be too western, 
there is a good way to avoid this danger. Place more emphasis on 
preaching. Spend more time preaching. Insist on each little group of 
Christians preaching and selling books in every village within a radius 
of twelve li from their centre. Try to get every village in your county 
visited at least once a year. Preach the Gospel, in season and out of 
season. There is no other better way to propagate Christianity. God 
has ordained that by the foolishness of preaching the world shall be 
brought to Christ. Make evangelism your chief aim, and your evangel- 
ists and helpers and church members will catch the enthusiasm for it. 
If the country can be evangelized, we shall not have to worry much 
about the organization of the Church. And if we hold fast to our 
Master and to the New Testament, the result will not be eastern or 
western, but a new creature in CHRIsT JESUS OUR LorD. | 
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Western Money and Chinese Churches 
| F. C. WILCOX 


RE Foreign Missions, like the brook, to go on forever? Is 
there no end to missionary obligations in foreign fields? The 
already extended history of Christian Missions in the Orient 
seems to justify the thesis that there is no apparent end to our 

obligations in this direction. 

If the call to support foreign mission work will never cease, you 
may ask, then may we not expect an occasional shifting of the scene z 
and be able to declare this or that area'done for good and for God? 
Are there not parts of India or China or Japan where missionaries have 
been working for upwards of a century, already so well-nigh evangelized 
that we may give the divine command to our missionaries to go into 
other parts of the world and preach the Gospel? 

The one answer to such questions as these, an answer in its general 


statement agreed upon by all missionary experts, is that when the a 
Christian Church in any land becomes indigenous then we may safely % 
promote the Christian Movement with only a minimum of direction. ¥ 
Some say that a time limit should be put upon the churches and other “ 
Christian institutions within which they must become self-continuing ; his 


this as a spur to development. But there is a general lack of any 
concrete proposal or policy to promote the wholly desirable indigenous 
state beyond the continuous missionary exhortation to the native 
churches to stand up and alone. 

Very probably finances, as a condition of native church independ- 
ence, play a greater part in the discussions on this subject than any 
other one factor. We seldom hear that native churches fail to arrive 
at this desirable state because of lack of numbers, or of spirituality, ‘ 
or of loyalty to Christ, or indeed of a failure to contribute of their : 
means to the support of the ministry of the church. On the contrary 
we frequently hear of splendid achievements in these very fields. 

The one answer offered by the writer is not asserted to be the 
only one. However there are concrete and trustworthy reasons for be- 
lieving that it isa good one. The arguments offered ‘are confined to 
China, where the writer has had missionary experience, and 2 are ap- 
plicable as well to Japan. 

From the many exhortations in print and on the platform one 
might conclude that the end of our missionary obligations might be 
secured merely by continuing to give to our utmost. As a matter of 

fact, however, it is easily possible that increased giving, if the pre- 
sent emphasis in the distribution of funds is continued, might postpone 
_ rather than hasten the day of the indigenous native church. 
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More than missionary administrators as a rule recognize that the 
race to the goal of a self-supporting native church takes the form of 
competitive giving, as between the home board and the native church, to 
the current expense budget on the mission field. This may not be an 
entirely accurate or indeed just term to describe the situation where 
the ratio of giving in support of the evangelistic work of a mission is 
too often in favor of the home board. Such a situation serves to 
continue and to increase the dependence of the native church because 
in the struggle for self-support the handicap represented by the larger 
ratio of giving on the part of the home board remains constant or 
indeed increases. The native churches can never hope to become self- 
supporting if, in general, increased giving on their part is matched 
by similar increases in the appropriations of the home board. 

The point here stressed is that while both native church and home 
board are aiming at the same goal of local independence the latter is 
taking too little cognizance of means to the desired end. It has not 
seriously enough questioned if the chief method of achieving the in- 
digenous state is the common one of subsidizing the native church in 
practically all the important items of its current expense budget. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to collect and study the figures 
by decades or half-decades during the last twenty or thirty years bear- 
ing on amounts of money appropriated by home boards for the conduct 
of evangelistic work (not including property items) in a few of the 
missions operating in China, and also figures showing amounts given 
by the native churches during the same period and for the same pur- 
pose. Percentage comparisons of these two sets of figures for each 
period would likely. reveal, especially in those missions where little or 
no work in new areas has been undertaken, just how serious has been 
the struggle for self-support in a situation where the aid granted by 
the boards has been used, as a rule, to supplement the gifts of the 
native churches for the support of their evangelistic work. In all 
probability the figures would show that the home board has been play- 
ing a game of tit-for-tat with the native churches, that while the size 
of the local church budgets has measurably increased the percentage 
showing offers little ground for hope that the local church is becoming 
as rapidly self-sustaining as we thought, or that, unless conditions 
change it will soon be relieved of the handicap of competition and wrong 
direction in giving on the part of the home board. 

During this present financial stress it is very proper to question 
the validity of the use of so great a part of the money appropriated 
annually to evangelistic work as a subsidy to the native churches in 
making their budgets balance. It may be seriously doubted whether 
the exclusive use of this traditional method of achieving an indigenous 
state, speaking in terms of the ultimate aim, has justified itself to any 
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great degree. The very nature of the subsidy, as the ordinary use of 
funds granted to native churches to make their budgets balance may 
be called, tends to weaken rather than to strengthen. At best it is a 
time-serving method and should be restricted in its use to the earlier 
stages of church development and safeguarded by more stringent con- 
ditions than now generally obtain. 

What the native church needs, and it may be said with confidence 
what it wants, is liberation from the competitive gifts of the home 
boards. Subsidy, too exclusively offered as it is in most cases, is not 
far from servility. What the situation demands is a new direction in 
giving, a giving by the home boards that will set free, not practically 
enslave, the native church, a giving that will offer the maximum of 
opportunity for and incentive toward a self-continuing existence. 

The point made in the foregoing paragraphs may be illustrated by 
comparing the condition of the many churches in China to-day to that 
of a craftsman who lacks neither initiative nor purpose but only man- 
made tools and equipment. With this meagre outlay of shop and 
tools he has gone as far along the road to success as he can. To 
continue under these handicaps means to forego any increase in skill 
or production. He must stand still, if possible, or more probably re- 
trogress through disappointment or lack of further opportunity. A’ 
little capital for the perfection of his equipment would set him on his 
way to a splendid enlargement and genuine independence. 

Just so with the native church in China. This new direction in 
giving, for which we now contend, must be for the provision and 
perfection of equipment. The enlargement of the tents of Israel in 
an architectural sense is one very essential condition for a more rapid 
growth in native independence. The churches, like the craftsmen, stand 
in need of tools with which to work, adequate and worshipful houses 
of prayer, Sunday School equipment, week-day tools for a week-day 
program. These needs can never be provided under the present sub- 
sidizing program which affects only the current Te budget. A new 
direction in giving will provide them. | 

Many a Chinese church is in the position of havi ing received the 
wrong kind of aid for too long a time. The members, devoted and 
loyal, but lacking the substantial tools, continue in a state of weakness, 
requiring aid annually to balance their budgets. Would we construc- 
tively aid the ambitious workman with skill and yet without tools by 
buying provisions for his family rather than furnish him with the 
instruments of production? This was what was meant above in assert- 
ing that increased giving, especially in the wrong direction, might post- 
pone the day of the indigenous church. There are churches in China 
which could enter almost at once upon a self-supporting basis if provided 
with suitable church plants with which to do their work. They would 
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be able to do this for the same reasons that a congregation in the home 
land, thus equipped, would be able to enter upon an enlarged program. 

Let it be noted here that in providing and improving equipment 
for the focal church the home boards are far removed from any sembl- 
ance of continuing the time-serving method of subsidizing the depend- 
ence of the local church upon an annual gift of money. Granted that 
the membership has enough stamina to merit. and enough intelligence 
and leadership to make use of a tool, the provision of equipment will at 
one and the same time make the church independent of any future need 
of foreign money and will also set the home board free to plant the 
Gospel elsewhere because its funds have been thus released. 

Instances of financial independence and a rejuvenated church 
membership as a result of a new and adequate church plant are sufficient 
to prove that what have been haphazard efforts of interested individuals 
in the past ought to become a settled policy in the future. The proofs 
are so positive and so without exception that it may be confidently 
asserted that this method of making the Christian Church in China in- 
digenous is without doubt at least one very sure way of ending our 
missionary responsibilities in the areas now cultivated. It is to be re- 
gretted that a policy of church building as a means to a self-supporting 
church, widely approved and successfully practised in home lands, is 
represented in the classification items of the budgets of scarcely any 
of the home boards. 

Not a little may be said in praise of a budget of any home board 
that contains within it as an integral part items which represent the 
road to freedom and self-respect for the native churches. It then 
becomes objectively human, full of heart interest, and will persuade a 
support never accorded to the coldly calculated sum totals of money 
in the budgets and programs now put before the churches at home. 
Objectivity in budget-making is largely a lost art and until it is re- 
covered we shall continue to hear of huge deficits. 

In urging a reconsideration of the means employed to make the 
native church indigenous we ought not to neglect the value which at- 
taches to the opinion and judgement of the great mass of non-Christians. 
Christian churches in an oriental country such as China depend for 
their general prestige in the community where they are located, more 
largely than we realize, upon the general impréssion of permanence ‘and 
stability which their buildings create. The Christian program as pos- 
sible of manifestation by a congregation performing its work and wor- 
ship in a rented dwelling, adapted as best it may be to its needs, 
located on a side street, possessing no outward mark of significance 
above its neighbors, and poorly lighted and ventilated, will very slowly 
indeed impress itself upon any community as a going concern. One 
very essential condition for the growth of the Christian Church in 
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China, in addition to a deeper spirituality and a more understanding 
faith which are needs common to all congregations, is a better chance 
because it has better tools. The outward institutions of Christianity, 
such as churches, schools, and hospitals, in a land whose civilization 
and many of its monuments are more ancient than the faith of the 
Christ we ask them to accept, must be more emblematic of the eternal 
permanence of our faith. 

It is a vital consideration that a very essential condition for more 
rapid progress in self-support among the churches in China may be 
met by gifts of money alone. That the method is so direct is a cause 
for congratulation. After all it is chiefly those needs of brick and 
mortar, of wood and stone, which we can give outright to the churches 
in China. All of our rich gifts cannot increase their faith, their loyalty, 
or the size of their membership. We can provide for them only the 
conditions which, under God, will enable the churches in China, other 
things being equal, to rise to a state of commendable adulthood, and 
by so doing set ourselves free for other work still undone because we 
have made others free to do their own work. 


Should the Missionary go With Mission Property ? 
K. A. BAIRD 


S it not time to call a halt to the present trend of thought and 

T| action on the part of the National Christian Council and others, 

who seem to think and desire that the next step in the develop- 

ment of an indigenous Chinese Church ought to be the taking 

over of the property and work of the missions from foreign coun- 

tries ? For the sake of that very development, whether considered 

from the standpoint of the material advancement of the church, or of 

the spiritual welfare and growth of the people, does not the longer 

view demand the very opposite of the process that is being now recom- 
mended so freely? 

Let us consider briefly the situation. After a good many tens of 
years of missionary effort there is scattered over China a group of 
Chinese Christians whose numbers, compared with the whole population 
are very few. In a number of places the Christians are sufficiently 
numerous and warm-hearted to have established churches which are 
entirely self-supporting, and are in some cases even contributing to 
home-mission work. But in many other instances, probably the major- 
ity, the groups are so small, or their ability or willingness are so small, 
that they have hitherto depended wholly or in large part on the foreign 
missionary for both leadership and financial help. 
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The theory expressed or implied in many publications and public 
utterances these days is that the natural and rightful thing is for 
these groups, who have not yet proved their ability to manage their 
own Christian affairs, to take over in increasing measure the estimat- 
ing for and administration of the funds of the missions; and we 
find many missionaries advocate this policy and encourage our Chinese 
brethren to look to this end as not only desirable but as their right! 

The contention of this article is that to continue such a theory 
into action will seriously injure both the development of an indigenous 


_ Chinese Church, and the propagation of the Gospel among the non- 


Christian population. 

In the first place, to give to the leaders of the Chinese Church 
control of funds, in the raising or earning of which they have had 
not the remotest part, is a plan well calculated to produce atrophy 
of the very qualities they most need to develop. Also it is likely to 
accustom them to using these easily gotten,—and to them large,—funds 
in a careless way; and to discourage them from attempting great things 
with the probably smaller amounts raised by the Chinese Christians 
themselves, when foreign support is withdrawn. It is not necessary 
here to quote examples of the well-known fact that to endow or sub- 
sidize a congregation or church is by no means an unmixed blessing, 
but often encourages spirityal laziness and financial incompetence. 

There is another tendency which will inevitably set in, if mission- 
aries or mission boards give their consent to extensive financial support 
from abroad for the Chinese Church and its work, no matter how 
good that work may be. The appeal to the churches in foreign lands 
will lose its forcefulness. 

To give money to send our own representatives to preach the Gospel 
to those in darkness, to heal the sick, and even to educate the young 
in a Christian environment they would not otherwise have, is one 
thing! To give money to a Chinese Church which claims to be able 
to look after its own affairs; and which shows an intensely nationalistic 
spirit, and jealousy lest the foreign missionaries,—its spiritual father, 
—should continue to have more than an advisory position in it;— 
this is a far different matter. In many western countries the line 
of reasoning of the average church member may well soon become, 
“Why should I give money to support the work of such a church, 
when there are many weak congregations in my own country who 
need my help, and many individuals in sparsely populated communities 
who lack any spiritual leadership; not to mention the needy fields of 
Africa, South America, etc., etc., where there are not established in- 
digenous churches?” And would not our average member be about - 
right? Is it not reasonable to consider that a church which no longer 
needs the missionary in its affairs, is better off without the funds which 
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the missionary is commissioned to use in his work? If the leadership 


blic 
for of the young church is sufficiently capable and consecrated to use funds 
leir and equipment from foreign sources to best advantage for the work 
lat- of the Kingdom, ought they not to be leading their own people to 
we consecrate their lives and goods to a sufficient extent to enable them 
ese to carry on? In any case are evangelists, or secretaries, or any others 
ht! who draw a considerable part of their living from foreign mission 
ory funds or the givings of missionaries, to be considered as speaking 
US with voices of authority as to what those missionaries ought to do 
on- with the trust committed to them by the church membership of their 
home lands? 
= Apart altogether from the effect it is likely to have both in pau- 
bh perizing the native church and in decreasing the gifts from abroad 
hd towards Christian work in China, the whole matter is tending away 
ds from the very object which brought missionaries to China. The busi- 
é ness of the missionary is to establish a Faith in the hearts of a suf- 
’ ficient number of people. Have missionaries erred by being too anxious 
to establish a Church? MHaving given the knowledge of the Gospel to 
4 the present Chinese Christians, is not the chief business of the mis- 
sionary to go forward, to be a pioneer, to set an example to his 
f Chinese brothers, newer in the faith, of hot-hearted devotion to the 
x cause of preaching the Gospel to those who do not know? Is there 
7 not even some cause for regret that the last generation of missionaries 
a have spent as much time as they: have in organizing their converts 
along Western lines? 
At any rate, since the Christians of China have proven themselves 
) to be in many cases easily stampeded by the anti-Christian propaganda, 
4 and in so many other cases have been intimidated by that propaganda 
> into disloyalty to their missionary friends, if not to the Christ Him- 
> self, let the missionaries henceforth keep their hands off the organiza- 
: tion of the Chinese Church. Even when the Chinese make what seem 


to be mistakes, let them not tremble too much for the safety of the 

ark! Even when invited to participate let them show a proper hesi- 

. tancy! And let them turn their energies and their own organization 
to bear on the great unaccomplished task of evangelizing the restless 
millions who do not know Jesus. Let them invite the Chinese Church 
to take over an increasing share of that task, doing it in their own 
way, and with Chinese funds. Then, when-in the future a strong 
Church in China is doing a work as large as or larger than that done 
under missionary initiative and oversight to-day, the gradual turning 
over of mission property, —not yearly support,—will be a most natural 
thing ; but will not endanger the souls of the recipients by its magnitude 
compared with the size of their own efforts. 
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Would not the working side by side of the Chinese Church and 
the foreign Missionary, for a number of years, be the true Co-Oprra- 
TION, which is vastly better than either the Chinese Church being sub- 
ordinate to the missions, or the missionaries and their activities sub- 
servient to the Church they have helped to build? 3 

It has been said and written a number of times, as though it 
were the final word on the subject, that the Chinese Christians do not 
want the missionaries much longer, but only the money that the churches 
in western lands can give them. We cannot say as to the truth or 
falsehood of this, though if, and where, true it is a sad commentary 
on the sense of gratitude of those who hold such opinions. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether or not, supposing such to be the case, such 
sentiments should be a sufficient motive for action on the part of the 
missionaries. 

Was the missionary ever wanted in China? Should the missionary 
leave the great majority of the Chinese of his generation without the 
Gospel, because a few who call themselves Christians do or do: not 
want him to preach it? Does Christ recognize Chinese or any na- 
tionalist sentiments or movements as of greater importance than His 
command to preach the Gospel to every creature? Until the Chinese 


‘Christians by their own efforts make it possible for all their fellow 


citizens to know the Saviour, is it not the right, yea, and the duty, 
of the missionary to carry on? | | 

Make no mistake! This is not to say that the missionary should 
interfere in the Chinese Church. Let us grant that the-Chinese Chris- 
tians have a right to manage their own affairs, and that the missionaries 
ought not to interfere therein! Let them grant with equal frankness 
the right and duty of the missionary to apply to the preaching of 
the Gospel and the healing of the sick, the funds given him by others 
for that purpose. Let them turn no covetous eyes upon those funds, 
nor upon the missionary’s salary, not even for a good purpose! Let 
them by prayer and faith and work seek to emulate in their own lives 
the best qualities of those foreigners who years ago came here, regard- 
less of whether, or not they were wanted, bringing with them the most 
Precious Gift in the world. | 

By avoiding economic relations would not the greater percentage 
of the problems of co-operation between the missions and Chinese Church 
be solved; and that in the way best calculated to develop strength of 
character in a truly indigenous church, to avoid all possibility of that 
church’s being truthfully accused of being a foreign or foreign sup- 
ported institution, and to carry out the will of Christ that the Gospel 
be preached to everyone in China? History does not encourage the 
belief that the handing over of sums of money from abroad, even if 
kept up for a long time, can ever be a substitute for the spending of 
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foreign lives in China. Neither does it encourage the belief that the 
receiving of money from foreign churches will aid in developing a 
self-supporting and growing Church in China. It may seem to be 
an easier way! We may wish sometimes, as they seem to do, that the 
Chinese Christians could do the work, and we foreign Christians supply 
h it Ma the money. But from what we know of the things of the Kingdom 
which is spiritual, is it wise to try to do it that way? 
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th 
. LARGE group of new workers come to China each year. These 
a A represent many different organizations and come from different 
ry “ear 
the parts of the “Christian” world. Recently some statistics con- 
not cerning one group of these were secured through one of the 
na. language schools. These may give something of a cross-section of the 


“o majority of new missionaries. 
This group consisted of 63 new missionaries; 26 men, 16 wives, 


rc _and 21 single women. Of these 53 were from the United States: 3 
ity from New England, 15 from the Middle Atlantic States, 12 from the 
South, 15 from the Central States, and 6 from the West, with 2 whose 
uld parents have been missionaries in China; 2 were from Canada; 5 from 
a. England; 2 from Norway; and 1 from Latvia. They represented 15 
oe different organizations, 10 different denominations with representatives 
den from all of the larger boards and several of the smaller. 
ne Of the 63 whose records were used 51 or 81.6% had attended 
ers college and 35 or 56% had received a Bachelor’s degree. 11 were 
bo graduates of seminaries with degrees. 12 or 34% of those graduating 
a from college had received the M.A. degree and 1 the M.S. 5 were 
ie doctors with the M.D. degree and 8 nurses were R.N. holders. 
‘it. The group varied in age from 20 to 41 with an average of a little 
om over 29 years. Several stated that they had looked forward to mis- 


sionary service from childhood. The others seemed to divide in two 
ge groups; 66% had volunteered at an average age of 20, all under 24; 
while the others averaged 30 years at the time of deciding to enter 
is missionary service. 

Of the 63, 19 or 30% plan to enter general evangelistic work. 
10 of these were college pradiuntes: 2 with the M.A. degree; 8 had 


or 27% were to enter medical work. 12 of these attended college, 
f 7 graduating, 2 taking the M.A., and 5 getting the M.D. 12 had 
af nurse’s or hospital training, 8 of whom were entitled to the R.N. 


$ attended a seminary or Bible school and 4 had seminary degrees. + Be 
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Educational work was to receive 26 or 41% of the group. 25 of 
these attended college, 17 graduating, 8 received the M.A. and 1 the 
M.S., while 5 held degrees from seminaries and 3 had attended Bible 
schools. 
Before coming to China 28 had taught school, 12 had been engaged 
in ministerial or church work, 12 had experience as nurses and 5 as 
doctors, while the rest had been engaged in varied activities. 

A cross-section of the mind of this group was obtained from a 
questionaire. The results of this are of questionable value as a basis 
for generalization: yet they give some conception of the views of the 
new missionaries. 

Of these about 60% had been members of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. About 50% took the initiative in seeking appointment to 
China while the rest sought it on suggestions by their mission boards, 

About 60% had courses in psychology and the history of religions 
while in college or other school. 20% had made some study of Chinese 
religions in advanced courses. Other preparation for work in China 
was noticeable in its absence in practically all reports. 24% had read 
no books on China before coming and 60% had read less than three. 
Most of the books listed as read before coming to China were the 


- mission study books in use in the United States a couple of years ago. 


About 20% had read books which go into some detailed study of China 
such as Bashford: Cuina, An Interpretation; Soothill, Religions of 
China; and Latourette: The Development of China. 

_ The large majority looked forward to a greater degree of union 
in mission work in China. 40% could give no special message they 
thought their particular denomination had for China while many others 
gave statements such as: “‘the whole Gospel,” “‘Unessential adult bap- 
tism,” “the spirit of worship,” “religious freedom,” and “the catholic 
idea of Christianity.” | 

A very few felt that the westerner was superior to the Chinese 
and a few more were uncertain as to their reaction to working under 
Chinese leadership. 80% felt that there were values in Chinese life 
that the West could profitably use while others were uncertain or felt 
that the West already had what the Chinese might offer. 75% were 
ready to use all good, moral and spiritual values they could find in 
the religious literature of China as the basis for the presentation of 
Christianity. The rest were uncertain as to the values in this literature 
along religious lines. 

About 35% of the group knew of extrality before coming to 
China and understood the manner of its working. 45% expressed the 
willingness to give up all “rights” such provisions in treaties might 
give. 15% felt that they wished to continue under foreign protection 
while the remainder were uncertain as to what view they would support. 
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The members of the group were so uncertain and varied in at- 
titude to the relation of Christianity to social and industrial problems, 
the present industrial system in the West, and the question of war 
that it is almost impossible to summarize their views. 

An interesting feature in the view expressed was the attitude to 
the type of missionary address generally heard at home. Over 50% 
were unfavorable and felt that there had been too much emphasis on 
the worst features in mission lands, a catering to the emotional and 
sensational to arouse interest and secure funds, fostering ideas of supe- 
riority and paternalism, and giving a false impression of the facts. 
They felt that emphasis should be given to the better features in 
Chinese life, the similarities to peoples and problems at home, a true 
statement of the facts of the missionary situation, native attitudes 
and problems with evidence of the growth of the Christian spirit. 

The group all felt the necessity for seeking to live a life in the 
Christian spirit and most justified their position in China as under 
Christ’s command and the experience of a call from God to their work. 


China as an Equal 


FRANK RAWLINSON 


EORETICALLY Western Christians admit the basic equality 
fi of all peoples. The world-wide Christian Movement is an effort 

to work the theory by providing an equal opportunity for all 

peoples to enjoy “salvation” and by sharing with them what- 
ever goods Western Christians possess. The Christian Movement in 
China, to be more specific, is motivated by the desire to promote the 
equal worth, rights and needs the Chinese have in common with all 
other peoples. Nevertheless the Chinese aver that they are not looked on 
or treated as equals by Westerners, including therein to some extent 
Western Christians. This situation is in part psychological and in 
part factual. 

The modern Christian Movement is a white-race movement. Of 
advocates (sometimes blatant!) of white-race superiority there is no 
lack. Some recent writers on China have, on the basis of her political 
discordance, argued for her political incapability. On this is sometimes 
built up the notion of China’s essential moral inferiority also. As 
the Chinese see things the paternalistic and superiority paint box colors 
everything that comes out of the West, including religion. In addition 
some Western Christians harp on the unadulterated superiority of most 
things they offer China. Through the attitude of others the superior- 
ity complex peeps in such phrases as, “\We must raise China to our 
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level,” “‘Chinese society is rotten” (heard not infrequently) and the 
paternalistic assumption that Western Christian workers in China must 
lead the Chinese to adopt their ways, social and religious. hough 
held by only a minority of the missionaries such ideas secure a wide 
circulation, and are generally challenged by the Chinese. This tacit 
assumption of Western superiority (it is not preached, of course!) 
is accentuated by the difference in standards of living obtaining hetween 
Western and Chinese Christian workers which is often accepted as the 
natural and fitting order of things. Western Christians have made no 
declaration on this knotty situation. Then [ have noticed frequently 
during the last decade that no inconsiderable proportion of  mission- 
aries still find one justification for their presence in China in the as- 
sumption that the Chinese are naturally and actually on a lower moral 
level than mission “sending” countries. To question this assumption 
sometimes creates considerable mental alarm. To suggest that China is 
probably not morally as black as some paternalistic impressionists paint 
her has often evoked the question from missionaries, “‘Why, then, are 
we here?’ Genuine distress accompanies it. Here is evidently a situa- 
tion that needs illumination and elucidation. 3 
“In what way, then, are or may the Chinese be looked on as our 
equals?’ “May we expect God to work as fully through the Chinese 
as He has worked through us?” These are not academic or fictitious 
questions. They point to challenging trails. To make some contri- 
bution to the clarification of the problems indicated is the purpose of 
this analysis. This is needed because the genuineness of the Christian 
claim that all men are equal is cracking badly under criticism. It is dis- 
counted. There is world-wide resentment against paternalism, “‘Chris- 
tian” or otherwise. The Christian principle must be made clear. In 
attempting to analyze this intricate problem I wish to treat it compara- 
tively without being invidious—far from an easy task! Such a clarifica- 
tion of principle is needed in order that Christians may learn how to offset 
prevalent interracial antipathy, to orient themselves towards China in 
spite of her backwardness, materially and politically speaking, and to 
insure to China her own self-respect. Failure in these regards is rapidly 
silting up the sluiceways of Christian effort. 

The first step in our attempted analysis of the problem is to as- 
certain how the problem of Chinese equality must be approached. Care 
must be taken to guard against making dissimilarities in racial custom 
or thought emphases as such, tests of China’s right to be considered 
and treated as an equal. Approaching the practice of Western coun- 
tries from the negative viewpoint we note that certain aspects of human 
life are tacitly or openly ruled out of consideration in deciding on 
the basis of human equality. Some of these it is possible to treat 
briefly only. 
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Political discordance, so prominent in China at present, cannot be 
the ultimate test of the Chinese right to equality. As a matter of fact 
the inference often drawn from this political discordance that the Chi- 
nese cannot control or rule themselves does not hold. Family and com- 
munity authority and control are patent. ‘The problem of national con- 
trol, however, while being energetically stirred is only slowly crystallizing. 
In consequence the central government is nominal only, and civil war, 
banditry and political distraction are rife. Such social eruptions, how- 
ever, are no argument against China’s fundamental human equality, 
any more than a carbuncle proves one crazy. All peoples have their 
moments of distraction and madness. Such were the civil war in the 
United States and the “Reign of Terror” in France, and, going back a 
little further, there are in the experience of the English the bloody per- 
secutions of Protestants under Mary, the Civil War, and Jeffries’ 
“Bloody Circuit’? among the rebels. These political, legal and religious 
aberrations did not prove these peoples inferior. The Great War, which 
in view of the Christian relationships of the combatants, was really a 
gigantic civil war and was in effect probably more destructive than the 
Tai Ping Rebellion, albeit more scientific, did not affect in their own 
thinking the human worth of the combatants, though it did raise some 
troublesome questions in the minds of Asiatics who watched it from 
the side-lines. Political discordance is bad. China is behind the world 
in getting rid of it. But it is not a final test ot human equality. Western 
nations still suffer from bad dreams of their own moments of distraction 
and madness. | 

Scientific mastery of the environment and the degree of educational 
acquisition, though highly valuable to society, are not taken as tests 
of human worth as such. Human worth does not vary with scientific 
ability or academic degrees. Such is the position of the Christian 
Church. There is no sfecial salvation for doctors of philosophy or 
church thrones for bishops in science. [Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is theoretically considered essentia! on the basis of some funda- 
mental human right quite apart from mental capacity as such. There 
is as much moral significance in overcoming a hostile environment 
with crude knowledge and implements as in its conquest with weapons 
of scientific precision and efficiency. Man is not a machine: the machine 
is not man’s measure. Unfortunately scientific mastery of its habitat 
does not necessarily increase the moral worth of a people. China’s 
illiteracy is a sign of backwardness: she is a few laps in time behind 
her Western competitors. The cause of this backwardness is economic 
as much if not more than anything else. China recognizes the human 
right to equality of educational opportunity." She has not yet been 
able to make it general. 


109. Chinese Recorder, June, 1926, page 429. a 
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Physical prowess and hitting capacity are often idolized, yet they 
are not essential factors in human worth. If they were, then all men 
would have to measure up to the pugilist or the elephant: Shake- 
speare would count for less than John L. Sullivan. Neither does phy- 
sical bulk decide a man’s value. That would make avoirdupois the 
test of human worth and the fat man its standard. 

Theoretically race is not taken by Christians as a basis of human 
equality. Practically it affects the attitudes of many Christians as well 
as most others towards their fellows. Racial self-conceit dies hard 
even among Christians. The negro who is, theoretically, the white man’s 
political and legal equal is still in many cases treated as his social and 
religious inferior: all too often this prevents them worshipping 
God together. The Christian ideal rises above racial distinctions; the 
Christian practice indicates a muddled and fearsome mind. This is 
strange in view of the fact that Christianity has its roots in a Sémitic 
race; though at present it is identified in its main world activities. with 
the white race which itself is quite mixed as to origin. Nevertheless 
in Christian fellowship as carried on all over the world race distinc- 
tions disappear to a large extent. Christianity is entering into the 


life of all races. For the Christian the basis of human equality is not 


in race. 

It is generally recognized that while the number of individuals 
in different races having desirable traits may vary, yet the same traits 
are found in all races. Most of the attempts to prove the mental 
superiority of the white race have been made on tests of other races 
made up out of the experience of the white race. There are as yet 
no conclusive tests as to essential race values. Even if it were proved 
that races differ as to fundamental traits, the differences could not be 
the ground for any claim of the superiority of the one over the others. 
For different human traits might be of equal essential value. The 
artist, scientist and mechanic differ in traits and capacities. But these 
are not taken as proof of their difference in human worth. Diamonds 
are valued in terms of gold. Thus different material properties and 
qualities are given an equivalent value. The same thing is probably 
true of races, though it seems to take a more astute mental and spiritual 
eye to see this in the case of races than of baubles. Human vision is 
still underdeveloped at this point. 

Human equality, furthermore, is not expected to walk with econo- 
mic standards of living or acquisitive capacity. Some do, it is true, 
measure their fellows by the fatness of their bank roll. But such are 
not set up as final judges of human worth. Christ did not measure 
men with money, though many Christians do. A man’s worth is 
decided more by the way he acquires economic values than by their 
amount. Yet human equality is recognized as in some way real. It 
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must, therefore, be found elsewhere than in a man’s or a nation’s parti- 
cular rung on the economic ladder. 


Differences in cultural and spiritual emphases do not necessarily 
mean divergence in essential values. Chinese art, for instance, revolves 
around nature much more than around the human form, particularly 
the female. Chinese poetry lauds friendship more than passion. In 
political philosophy the Chinese attach more importance to personal 
worth and considerations than to written precedents or constitutions. 
In religion, also, personal values and relationships take precedence over 
formulated creeds or sets of principles. This is the Chinese religious 
genius. But these differences only serve to raise the question, How 
may these varying emphases supplement one another? Chinese emphases 
in government and religion accord, as a matter of fact, with those of 
Christ. Anglicans and Baptists differ in religious emphases. This does 
not affect their equality. The basis of equality is in something quite 
other than religious emphasis. Divergences in cultural and religious 
emphases grow out of differences in experience, not out of inequalities 
in essential human worth. The lungs and the heart, the blood and the 
protoplasm differ in function and quality. But their biological value 
does not vary therewith. 


This method of eliminating certain significant aspects of life and 
civilization as not being the final factors in deciding on the Chinese 


* right to be looked on as equal may appear to miss the mark. But 
ical two reasons make such elimination necessary. First, these differences 
vet in culture and attainment are constantly used against China’s request 
dl to be regarded as an equal. Second, they are not taken as the roots 
et of human equality in the West. Human equality consists in something 
wi other than mental capacity, economic status, personal or national 
he achievement, or hitting prestige. 
Se Wherein, then, according to the ordinary practice in the West is 
ds human equality assumed to lie? We may find a clue in the common 
ad dictum, “‘All men are equal before the law.’’ This is a comparatively 
Ly modern idea. There was a time when punishment for the same crime 
al varied with one’s social status. But now, given the same crime oF 
is anti-social act, the law does not (certainly is not expected to!) dis- 
tinguish between the millionaire and the pauper, the Doctor of Philosophy 
)- and the unlearned, the scientist and the navvy: in practice, however, this 
e, legal ideal often fails to work. The law rules out of consideration 
“e birth as well as all the aspects of human activity and life enumerated 
€ above. The basis of human responsibility before the law is moral capa- 
is city and worth. This is also the Christian standpoint. It is true that 
r there is some uncertainty as to how far moral conduct correlates with 


t intellectual capacity. Chinese thinkers are confused at this point and 
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Western thinkers are undecided.""° But neither the law or the Chris- 
tian Church act on this correlation in the case of those judged normal 
and sane. 

The basis of human equality, then, is in personal moral worth and 


capacity. The Christian finds this first in a common human relation- 


ship to and experience of the Supreme Father. The Chinese find: it in 
man’s common origin in and experience of Tao or T’ien. In the second 
place, the Christian acts on the assumption that all men, irrespective 
of their social status, mental capatity or achievements can be good. 
The moral quality of faithfulness, for instance, is equally possible’ for 
the street cleaner and the ruler. It does not change with the varying 
significance of their task. In China all men are expected to practice 
benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom and faithfulness (sincer- 
ity)..** The way of the Superior Man is beyond the intellectual reach 
of the sage as well as the ordinary man. Yet the common man as 
well as the sage can walk in that way though neither can fully attain it 
any more than they can fully understand it."’* Moral equality is not 
a matter of mental, economic or cultural standing. In this the Chinese 
recognize the moral equality of men, though this recognition is some- 


_what clouded by the Confucian notion of the gradation of love.'™ 


In the West this clouding is seen in the exaltation of birth and economic 
status. In the jlast analysis, however, China and the West find the 
basis of human “equality to be the same: and when claiming that they 
have an inherent right to be considered as equal it is from this view- 
point that the Chinese approach the problem. For both it is <r 
a question of human moral worth. 

This moral equality may be either potential or setisall Many 
find no difficulty in admitting the potential moral equality of the Chi- 
ese: they are much less clear about its actuality. Some Christians, 
probably the minority nowadays, find it hard to believe that a non- 
Christian people may be the moral equal of their own people. This 
difficulty makes it easy to conclude that paternalism of some sort is 
necessary for the Chinese Church. 

The question that emerges is, then, Can the Chinese be looked on 
as actually the moral equals of people from the West and Western 
nations? In attempting to answer briefly the above question I have 
in mind questions frequently asked me during the last decade by Western 
Christians working in or interested in China. The question cannot 
be answered with finality. We have as yet no scales whereon to weigh 
the moral worth of any people. My general thesis is that, taken by 


110. Chinese Recorder, June, 1926, page 428-30. 
111. Mencius, Book VI, Part I, Chap. VI, 7. 
112. Doctrine of the Mean, XII, 2. 

113. Doctrine of the Mean, Chap. 20, 5. 
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and large, China’s moral worth and conduct as regards certain funda- 
mental matters of morality does not differ from that of her Western 
contemporaries. That she is backward in certain respects does not 
weaken.this thesis: if she desired to continue so it might. But wherein 
China is articulate her chief desire is to catch up with the rest of the 
world in material and scientific achievements. Her moral credit is en- 
hanced by the fact that her task outweighs that which any other nation 
has had to tackle within its own borders. 

China does not lack a sense of moral. self-sufficiency. This is 
sometimes criticised harshly. Is it justified? What are China’s moral 
standards? How far does ordinary conduct correlate with these stand- 
ards? These questions though knotty cannot be ignored. Easy an- 


swers are often given to them which are derogatory to China. In 


passing on my experience in China so far as it bears on such questions, 


and in recording such information as has come to hand, I shall deal with 


the most common aspects of morality, those usually put into the most 
elementary codes of conduct. The Chinese are not only patiently per- 
sistent. They also have a strength of character which has embodied 
itself in moral standards and efforts. They are used to hard toil. Hard 
as their struggle with the environment has been they have never given 
it up. They are taking up a new struggle to fit themselves into a 
changing world with the same grim determination that has kept them 
going heretofore. They will win out, too! 

The Chinese prize self-mastery."** Ethical love ({£) is summed 
up in self-mastery and doing right.” 1925 was a year in which the 
pent-up Yellow River of nationalistic emotions burst its banks. The 
Chinese saw their fellow-countrymen shot down under what they deemed 
unnecessary and unequal conditions. The fewness of the sporadic efforts 
to retaliate enhance the fact of their national self-control. They 
might have worked general havoc. They did not. In general they 
sought for justice with restraint. When one tries to visualize what 
might have happened in some Western countries under a like strained 
situation one wonders that the Chinese held themselves in. They showed 
that they are masters of themselves even if this self-mastery is not 
vet embodied in a working national machine. 

The coward is not popular in China. Courage is a valuable asset. 
He who avoids doing what he knows to be right is a coward.’ This 
virtue the West weighs most often in a military scale. The word of 
a militarist may therefore be quoted to show that Chinese practice 
correlates with their standard in this regard. While travelling home 
on furlough I met a general of the United States military forces in 


114. Chinese Recorder, April, 1926, page 272. 
115. Analects XII, I, 1. © 
116. Analects II, XXIV, 2. 
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the: Philippines. He told me that the head of the military forces of 
the United States Government had stated in a speech at West Point 
that taken man for man the Chinese were the equals in soldierly cour- 
age of any other people. This is in the last analysis a matter of moral 
rather than physical strength. It is, therefore, one aspect of moral 
equality. When they have convictions they can also stand up for them. 
It is significant that China, though practically unarmed as regards ability 
to back up national demands by military gestures, has not lacked the 
courage to stand up for her rights. In thus standing up for their 
national rights the Chinese must have known that, in the last analysis. 
they could not enforce them. Death seems to daunt them even less 
than it does the average Westerner. 

Prominent in Chinese thought is the idea of sincerity. Two words 
are usually thus translated (#R f#): the latter may also mean faithful- 
ness, sticking to one’s word, reliability. Are the Chinese reliable? In 
the keeping of contracts, when understood, and living up to a de- 
finite promise I have experienced little difference between the Chinese 
and the average Westerner. Often it is assumed that they have ac- 
cepted an obligation when they do not so understand it. Failure to 


live up to such a presumably accepted obligation has often laid them 


open to the charge of unreliability. Many such experiences on the 
part of foreigners in China are due to faulty understandings, not to 
any essential unreliability in the Chinese character. 

Two other practical virtues are connected with the above, honesty 
and veracity. As to the Chinese standards and practice in these re- 
gards, one hears all kinds of tales varying with the degree of disillusion- 
ment obtaining in each particular case. I wish to give my experience 
and impressions. It is an experience of a quarter of a century with 
all kinds and classes of Chinese. 

First, as to the honesty of the Chinese. The Chinese standards 
of honesty are clear. These have already been given.’’’ These are 
further emphasized by the Buddhist prohibition against stealing. It is 
true that public peculation is especially rife in China just now. This, 
however, does not differ in kind from what the West has suffered 
from and still knows: it does, however, differ in extent. Chinese 
militarists are adepts at collecting all kinds of irregular and often un- 
just taxes. In China as in the West an enormous proportion of the 
public revenue goes for militaristic purposes. In the modern West, how- 
ever, this is secured in regular ways. I do not like to see so much public 
revenue so used in either case, though I prefer the regular ways of 
collecting it to the twisted: ways through which many Chinese militarists 
get theirs. But I am inclined to agree with those Chinese who think 


117. Chinese Recorder, June, 1926, page 424. 
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that the principal difference as regards actual public honesty is in the 
degree of the. effectiveness of the public “checking” system.“% To- 
all such irregularities the Chinese in my experience, object as strenuously 
as Westerners. | 

As to thieving it does not stand out in my experience as especially 
dominant in China. I am accustomed to seeing huge amounts of silver 
bullion carted around by dirty coolies. Numerous stories come to me 
of the use of simple coolies or servants as transportees of funds for 
missionary work in the interior. Chinese servants in general have a 
reputation for honesty in spite of their low economic status. When 
over against this I recall the armored cars used to transport money 
around big cities in the United States, and the talk of “crime waves,” 
I find little evidence that honesty and dependability are at any special 
discount in China. The commissions taken or accepted by servants 
and any others who can get them (usually called “squeezes”) are 
troublesome but seem to have a vital connection with the heavy economic 
pressure under which they live. It is easy for one living on $500 
Mexican or more per mensem to be complacently indifferent to the 
supplementation of his income in irregular ways and to criticize those 
not so indifferent who must perforce eke out a precarious living on one- 
tenth or less that amount. Such criticism is after all an indirect 
recognition of the moral equality of the Chinese, for they are expected 
to be equally as honest as those who have much more to be honest on, 
and have therefore an easier task. Indeed they are really expected to 
show greater moral stamina than their critics. If petty thieving is more 
prevalent in China than in the West, this is due to the pressure of poverty 
as elsewhere. 

What, also, of veracity? . The Chinese are a “thoroughly menda- 
cious people.” Thus does one prominent journalist express himself." 
My experience does not support that slanderous generalization. 
“Sincerity,” which includes what one says as well as what one does, 
involves truthfulness. In speech the Princely Man stands for exact- 
ness.'2° Mencius apparently thinks the “great man” will do and say 
what is right naturally and without compulsion.**' The popular canon of 
the Buddhists prohibits lying. K’ang Hsi’s twelfth apothegm warns 


against “false accusation,” the predominant idea in the ninth command- 


ment of the decalogue.'*? .“In speech, sincerity is first. Avoid lies 
and idle talk.”'** The bad man is, among other things, a liar, according 


118. Young Men's Christian Association and the Future of China, National Com- 
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to the ‘“Tenets of Taoism.’*** ‘Thus the sage and the man on the street 
approve truth telling, though reference thereto does not seem to be pro- 
minent in popular proverbs. There is, however, a familiar quatrain which 
calls on people to speak good words, do good deeds, read good books and 
maintain a good heart.’*° In all this the standard of veracity is clearly 
set forth. Lying, however, is not even for Buddhists who definitely 
prohibit it, the worst sin. For angry words to and rebellion against 
parents, infanticide and publishing an obscene book, the Book of Rewards 
and Punishments awards 1000 demerits: for a lie only fifty. Fur- 
thermore, the lie of exigency is more openly recognized in China than 
in the West. Confucius and Mencius both used the lie of social amenity, 
Mencius being criticised therefor on the basis of violating the obligations 
of propriety. Confucius promised the rebels who had captured him not 
to proceed to Wei in order to secure his release from them. He broke 
his word on the basis that a forced oath is not binding. ‘This is an 
application of the principle that a bad man does not deserve the. truth. 
What the Chinese thus openly include in their principles Westerners to 
some extent assume that they exclude. In practice, however, the lie of 
exigency has its place in the West. I have often talked with Western 


Christians about-this lie of exigency and found their opinion thereon by 


no means uniform nor always certain. Consideration for another's 
feelings, one application of the law of Jen, might also permit departure 
from verbal accuracy. ‘This a prominent and mature Chinese Christian 
once admitted tome. But does this frank inclusion of the lie of exigency 
in China as over against its submerged use in the West result in the 
Chinese being more mendacious? My experience does not lead me. to 
such a conclusion. Where they understand one another the Chinese 
trust one another. Public men in China are, it is true, credited with a 
high degree of mendacity. In ordinary life, however, I do not feel that 
mendacity is a more acute problem than I found it to be in the 
West in early years among various and numerous classes of people. 
Were the Chinese as mendacious as the quotation at the head of this 
paragraph assumes they could not hold together at all. Suspicion of 
everybody would be the rule. On the contrary, the Chinese are inclined 
to rather easy credulity. 


The standards, then, of honesty in deed and word are well-known 
and accepted by the Chinese. Such variations as exist in practice with 
regard to (1) public graft are due as elsewhere to weak coordination 
of public opinion, and (2) petty crimes, to the heavy economic pres- 
sure as found in connection with poverty everywhere. There is no 
justification for speaking of the Chinese as specially mendacious or 


124. Moral Tenets and Customs in China, Weiger, page 248. 
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dishonest. Considering the terrible struggle to make ends meet one 
wonders that they are as honest as they are. 

In sexual morality both Chinese standards and practice rank well. 
E. H. Parker says the Chinese are “undoubtedly a libidinous people” 
but concludes by saying that they “are not much, if any, worse than 
Europeans.’"’** Some missionaries I have talked with, however, find 
it difficult to believe that the Chinese do not differ much in this regard 
from their own people. My experience based on considerable direct 
study of the problem leads me to feel that Chinese sexual morality 
(family laws apart) accords well with their own standards and with both 
standards and practice in the West. 

In Buddhistic and Taoistic literature immorality is often spoken of 
as the chief sin. Chinese classical literature is remarkably free from 
anything erotic. Confucius banished the licentious songs of Chang’** 
as found in the Book of Odes.** Phallicism is almost absent from 
China except in one or two somewhat obscure cases and in connection 
with Tibetan Lamaism. Realistic novels do exist. But obscene 
literature has always been banned. The worst book of this kind I have 
seen in China was a foreign production in a foreign shop. One of the 
Buddhist commandments prohibits adultery. In the customary-statute 
law of Phenix Village, South China, sex offenses are given priority over 
theft and put next to murder.’ In the “Ten Crimes” of Chinese law 
they are, however, put last and limited to “illegitimate sexuality with a 
family superior.’’*° There have been decrees against adultery from 
ancient times. The men China honors have clean records in this regard. 

. China, then, lays emphasis on sexual purity and the regularity of 
sexual relationships. Nevertheless prostitution exists in China. Is it 
more or less prevalent than in the West? To this no conclusive answer 
is possible. A’ few facts and impressions that point towards its being 
about the same may be cited. Little statistical information is available 
in China: statistical information on this problem is inconclusive any- 
where. Personal study added to information on conditions in a few 
leading Chinese cities gives ground for inferring that commercialized 
vice is not more prevalent in China than in the West. It is probably less 
so in the country districts, though there are particularly bad centres both 
urban and rural. The highest figure ever quoted to me, as indicating 
the prevalence of immorality in rural districts, was ten percent. A study 
of twelve rural centres in four provinces corroborated this statement, 
which was, as a matter of fact, only an estimate. To speak of ten percent 
of the people as immoral while bad is far from being extreme as similar 


126. China, E. H. Parker, pages 284 and 286. 
127. Analects, XV, X, 6. 

128. Part I, Book VII. 

129. Country Life in South China, Kulp, page 319. 
130. The Government of China, Hsieh, page 218. 
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statistics go in the West. Compared with figures for some countries in 
the West it is low. It is probably too low for China. Even so there is 
no evidence to show that commercialized vice is more prevalent in China 
than in the West. The incidence of venereal diseases is sometimes taken 
as an index of the prevalence of sexual immorality. Of this problem 
only a very few studies have so far been made in China.’' These 
studies do not indicate that the percentage of Chinese having these dis- 
eases (most of them were hospital patients, anyhow ) is particularly high: 
the incidence of these diseases among students and farmers tends to be 
lower than among those in other occupations. An inquiry some years 
ago among the leading Christian colleges revealed the fact that the 
number of matriculates having quiescent or active symptoms of these 
diseases, or falling into immorality while in college, was only about one 
percent of the student body: in more than one institution the problem 
was absent. And some years ago, in reply to a question sent out by 
me, it was stated by seventy-seven percent of those replying that com- 
mercialized vice had little or nothing to do with students. This bears 
out my impression that students and scholars as a class attempt to live 
up to their own principles in this regard. This impression is further 
strengthened by a recent statement made by Mr. T. Z. Koo, a secretary 
of the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A., that the current mental and 
religious break-down of Chinese students has not been accompanied by 
any increase in immorality.1°* This encouraging fact he attributes to 
China’s ancient moral ideals and training. There are many distressing 
features connected with commercialized vice in China, the chief probably 
being that its source of supply is girls sold in infancy or early youth. I 
have had to study the problem somewhat closely.*** For sheer moral 
depravity I have never found anything in China that equals the. con- 
ditions described in the Report of the Chicago Vice Commission (1910). 
Taken all in all the “social vice’ does not seem to be more deeply or 
firmly rooted or more flourishing in China than in the West, though 
there are grounds for thinking that commercialized vice in “‘port’’ cities 
has increased in recent years: this is not, however, exclusively a matter 
of Chinese promotion or patronage; Westerners have their share in it. 
China is not infrequently spoken of as “‘drug-ridden.”” But China 
cannot fairly be dubbed ‘“‘drug-ridden”’ any more than the United States 
could have been or might still be dubbed “alcohol-ridden.”” In making 
this statement I do not intend to minimize the fell nature of drug 
addiction of any kind in any country. As to alcohol China has indulged 
therein in spite of the prohibitions of both Buddhism and Mohammedan- 


131. China Medical Journal, 1921, pages 36-42. 
132. Young Men’s Christian Association and the Future of China, page 20: 


133. The author was a member of the Vice Commission appointed by the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council in 1919. 
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ism. Drunkenness has, however, usually been deplored. In the 12th 
Century B.C. there was an Edict against it. Drunkenness, furthermore, 
is generally conceded not to be a Chinese vice. Liquor drinking has been 
mainly, though by no means exclusively, ceremonial. The social cup 
was the teacup. The use and effects of opium, however, have been 
much more evident. And yet China has never been drugged as a nation. 
In 1917 China practically suppressed the opium traffic. This nation- 
wide moral achievement seemed to take less effort than it took to make 
prohibition a national law in the United States. Why? It was not 
only the result of a nationalistic resentment against a foreign imported 
article. It was a manifestation of China’s moral attitude against the 
drug. It was a moral punch with moral biceps to match. Chinese 
and foreign cupidity did, it is true, in 1858 cooperate to legalize the 
trafic. And yet in 1727 and again in 1800 severe edicts indicated 
public protest against the traffic: twice the Chinese government destroyed 
valuable consignments of the drug. In 1923 the Chinese Government 
declined to relegalize the traffic and in 1924 the Chinese withrew from 
the Geneva Opium Conferences because they could not secure a 
sufficiently drastic policy of suppression. The recrudescence of the 
opium evil within China has been helped on by huge amounts of drugs 
smuggled in from outside and the mad indifference of mulitarists to 
everything but their own power and profit. Smuggling in China (not 
all carried on by Chinese) and bootlegging in the United States seem 
about equally virulent and prevalent. 

But looked at statistically, what has been the hold of opium- 
addiction upon China? ‘The facts to be mentioned support the con- 
stantly recurring public protest against the traffic as proving that opium 
has had no more hold, if as much, upon China than alcohol upon several 
countries in the West. In the West, in sizing up the hold of drug 
addiction upon a people, we take the percentage of users of the entire 
population as the index. In dubbing China “drug-ridden” this index 
seems often to be overlooked. After most careful searching the facts 
as to the per capita hold of opium-addiction upon the Chinese are as 
follows: the figures given include an estimate as to the amount of 
opium produced within China in addition to that imported. In 1854 
an estimate of the percentage of Chinese using opium was under 2% ;*** 
in 1881 the Custom’s report made it 4% : in 1909 Mr. T’ang, the Chinese 
Commissioner to the International Opium Commission, reported 3.59%: 
in 1890, however, the missionaries reported it as “only two-thirds of one 
percent of the population.” As to per capita expenditure for opium 
it was in 1854 apparently about fifteen cents Mexican per annum :**° 


134. Newcomb’s Cyclopedia of Missions. 
135. Missionary Conference, 1890, page 336. 
136. Newcomb’s Cyclopedia of Missions. 
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in 1881 the Custom’s Report figured thirty-one cents per capita and in 
1909 the International Opium Commission reported about thirty-seven 
cents per capita per annum. The 1890 Missionary Conference estimates 
a per capita expenditure of much less than any of the above. In 1922 
it was estimated that the per capita cost to China, including every con- 
ceivable financial loss connected therewith, was about Tls. 2.15 per. 
annum.’*’ These figures are, even the highest, comparatively small. 
They indicate that opium has never had more than a relatively weak 
hold upon China as a nation. Intensively the opium traffic is an 
unmitigated evil: but relative to China’s population it does not loom 
up as particularly prominent. The general impression is that while there 
iS a growing recrudescence of the traffic it has not yet reached the 
prevalence obtaining in its former worst period. This relatively weak 
grip of the opium evil upon China accords with the recurring public 
protest against it. This explains, also, how it was that in 1924, in 
spite of China's political incoherence and widespread chaos, it was possi- 
ble in a comparatively short time to get 4,265 organizations, representing 
4,663,979 people, to sign a strong protest against opium and forward 
same to Geneva. Were China as coordinated nationally as the United 
States the question of opium, judging by past experiences, would be 
‘comparatively easy of solution. The militarist nurses of the opium 
traffic and the smugglers (Chinese or foreign) do not represent China’s 
moral ideals and desires any more than bootleggers and bribe-takers stand 
for the real moral ideals of the United States. 

One further question may be briefly dealt with. Is life less safe 
under ordinary conditions in China than in the West? Many assume 
that it is. This implies that the Chinese are especially homicidal. Is 
this true? According to my experience backed up by remarks made by 
many others, it is not. Of course, under the strained conditions now 
existing in China as a result of the activities of uncontrolled militarist 
leaders and bandits, life does become more precarious for those who get 
in their way. China's unleashed militarism is one of those mad moments 
that come to many nations: China’s banditry is one of those moments ot 
economic pressure and distraction many peoples pass through. But. one 
cannot, on the basis of this madness or distraction, argue that the 
Chinese are naturally more homicidal than any other peoples, any more 
than one can reason from Chinese massacres in the United States (some 
of which were proportionately as significant as the Boxer massacre) that 
Americans are more homicidal than other whites. Special reference, by 
way of comparison, may be made to the United States in this connection. 
Unlike China the United States is not at present passing through a 
moment of political madness or economic distraction: even the effects of 
the great war have to some extent lessened. Yet crime of all kinds, 


137. The Weekly Review, March 11, 1922, page 42. 
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including “civilized” banditry, is prevalent. . Whether this crime is, 
in ‘general, increasing in proportion to the population, seems to be an 
unsettled question. There seems to be little question, however, that 
homicide in the United States is increasing relative to the growth in 

pulation.*** Shall we reason from these facts that Americans are 
more homicidal than other people? We have not yet done so. Thus, 
moments and movements of political madness and economic distraction 
apart, life seems as safe in China as elsewhere. The Chinese people 
are, for the nonce, helpless with regards to some situations which threaten 
life in China. But they are not intentionally or particularly homicidal. 
It is true that they often seem to neglect the stranger in dire need. 
Members of a family group, however, do not suffer from such neglect. 
But Chinese society is not organized to care for the stranger who falls 
by the way. Even in the West social organization to care for such cases 
is comparatively recent. Buddhism prohibits the destruction of life. 
The murderer has usually had short shrift when caught. Helping to 
save life is, as a matter of fact, one popular way of storing up merit; 
saving human life ranks high in this scheme of gaining merit.*® But 
taking into consideration their ideas of the value of life, their stringent 
prohibitions and punishments against taking it, the Chinese cannot justly 
be deemed particularly homicidal. 

In the West it is commonly assumed that a person is innocent until 
he is proved guilty. The responsibility for proving guilt in any particular 
case is on the accuser. In my experience many people who come to 
China do so armed with the contrary assumption. This weapon slips 
easily out of its scabbard. It is thus easy to look on the Chinese as 
below their own people in moral standards and conduct. Correcting this 
inverted attitude is one of their first tasks. This is usually far from 
easy. Furthermore the burden of proof is in this case on the accused 
not the accuser. They assume that the Chinese are guilty until they 
prove their innocence. Not all Westerners coming to China hold this 
inverted principle. But all too many do. It is part of the superiority 
complex. 

Furthermore in my experience I have found that many Westerners 
who come to China paint with a deeper hue those aspects of human life 
that at home are colored much more lightly. Thus social amenities, ex- 
aggerations, half-truths and diatribes as indulged in by political pro- 
pagandists everywhere are taken in China as indicating a lower level 
of moral turpitude than is inferred under similar conditions in the 
West. Public peculation in China seems to be more base than public 
graft in the West. Yet graft and squeezing are exactly the same viewed 


138. Sociology and Modern Social Problems, Ellwood, page 315: Various articles 
in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1926. 


139. Chinese Religion Seen through the Proverb, Plopper, page 247, footnote. 
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morally. This attitude shows itself in some Western Christians in q 
subtle doubt that left alone the Chinese will not or cannot respond as 
freely or fully to ethical ideals as their own nationals. 

These attitudes are, like certain bacteria, extremely difficult to detect. 
I think enough has been said above to show that they are built on flimsy 
foundations. Moral conduct is the basis of Chinese society. China’s 
divergence therefrom, be it more or less, does not detract from the 
meaning of that fact. Chinese standards of moral conduct differ little— 
I think none—from those we know in the West. And keeping in mind 
the difference in the structure of the family, the moral efforts of the 
Chinese correlate with their standards in about the same degree as is 
found in general in the West. It is in these moral standards and moral 
effort that the quality of Chinese civilization consists. These standards 
and efforts indicate not only a due appreciation of human moral worth 
but a desire to conserve it. It is in this human moral worth and efforts 
to conserve it that Christianity finds the basis of human equality. From 
this viewpoint the Chinese may justly be looked on as the equals of 
Westerners. Christianity will not be naturalized in China until 
the Christian ideal of human equality is embodied in attitudes and 
conditions of Christian work in such ways that the actual as well as 
the potential moral equality of the Chinese is so unmistakably recognized 


that the Chinese have no doubt about it. 


Inevitably and involuntarily the question arises, What then, is the 
Christian objective in China? Obviously from what has been said above 
it cannot be found in any assumed lower Chinese level of moral ideals 
and practice. The next question is, What is the Christian con- 
tribution to China? That is a subject worthy of special treatment which 
it is my plan to give it in a later article. 


Thinking Chinese 
DRYDEN LINSLEY PHELPS 


MISSIONARY is a person who profits by adversity. The city 

A gates closed yesterday. We profited. A Chinese gentleman had 

ih no recourse: he lunched with us. He speaks idiomatic Eng- 

lish excellently. His proficiency and accuracy have always 

puzzled me; for others, with equal opportunity, speak as poorly as he 
speaks well. But the secret came out. 

The table-bov entered. I translated the English sentence: “Lay 
another place at the table” into Chinese words. (One of the qualities 
of an efficient servant in this land is the capacity to comprehend linguis- 
tic abortions.) We discussed at the table the problem of speaking Chi- 
nese, or English, accurately and fluently. 
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“What should I have said to the table-boy for ‘Lay another place 
at the table?” How did you learn to speak English idiomatically and 
smoothly ?” 

“T thought English. I banished Chinese when I was speaking 
English. At first, knowing few English idioms, I used English words 
—not translated from Chinese idiom—until by hearing and habit they 
became English idioms. I did not allow my self to do mental trans- 
lation. That’s the gist of it.” 

“There’s that expression, “Gist of it.’ 

“Once I was talking with a foreigner. I had made a remark, and 
added lamely, ‘That’s my meaning.’ He said unconsciously, ‘Oh, so 
that’s the gist of it!’ I heard, remembered. Next time I. was able 
to say, “That’s the gist of it.” Don’t ever transiate. Feel around with 
simple words or phrases, and then listen for the unconscious correction 
or improvement of your expression on the part of the Chinese to 
whom you are speaking. Nine times out of ten he will unconsciously 
say again your meaning, only expressing it correctly. Listen in. When 
you didn’t know how to say ‘Lay another place at the table,’ instead 
of attempting to translate the English idiom, you should have tried to 
THINK THE IDEA IN CHINESE, in some such simple manner as this: 
‘Add plate.’ When you sit at table, look at the things on it, and think 
them in Chinese! Facility will come. When you translate from the 
idiom of one language into another, you commit two errors: first, in 
thinking that an expression of one tongue will fit in the words of 
another ; and second, the instant required to ‘mentally translate’ destroys 
the fluency and naturalness of speech.”’ » | 

Now that is simple enough; and, in a way, I have knowh it all 
along. But the reason his English is superior to my Chinese, as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, is that he discovered, and ACTED 
Upon His Discovery. I have only discovered. Are there others pad- 
dling in the same boat? 

Some one once said that a genius is a.man who can make obvious 
statements appear like startling revelations. 

Are there other missionaries who have shared my half-conscious 
feeling that perhaps now, since so many Chinese understand English, 
we might ease off our former diligence in mastering Chinese. That 
no longer is it necessary to have our Henry Martins or Neviuses with 
their amazing facility in Chinese. “They must increase in English, 
while we must decrease in Chinese,” some of us have murmured to 
ourselves. 

My Chinese guest hit this idea like a trench mortar. 

“It 1s more imperative now than ever before for the foreign 
missionary to be a proficient speaker of Chinese. And he needs to do 
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now what most have never done: become not only an easy user of the 
gdiom, but also become conversant with the great foundational ideas 
of our intellectual and spiritual heritage. Otherwise, he is as the chaff 
which the wind driveth away.” 

. Then he read a brief episode from the Shih Chi, of the valor, and 
gentleness, of an ancient army officer. I thought of Hankey’s ‘The 
Beloved Captain,” and Victor Hugo’s, “Now let the man be shot!” in 
“Quatre Vingt Treize.” 

| “Evidence of familiarity with such stories, a brief quotation from 
their superb language, would throw a flood of illumination and charm 
about missionary conversations and addresses,” he said. 

Recently I read an exceedingly clever diatribe against Walter Hines 
Page. The writer, a jurist of no mean order, wished to prove that 
Page was really a traitor because he wantonly transgressed many legal 
technicalities in his frenzy to preserve Anglo-Saxon friendliness and 
understanding. But this journalist forgot a certain quality of great- 
ness in Page: that the momentum of a single tremendous idea—the 
democratic gift of Anglo-Saxon civilization to the world—made that 
ambassador oblivious of little barbed-wire fences.. Everywhere, in 
club, court or banquet-hall, Page sounded that clarion call... “The zeal 
_of thy house hath eaten me up!” It was the zeal, not the originality, 
of Page, which carved out his uniqueness. Other men had also thought 
his thoughts. But they, to him, were as Belgium drays to a Hamiltonian. 

The other night the thought struck me like an avalanche: Why 
not have ambassadors like Walter Hines Page to cement friendliness 
and understanding between the Orient and the Occident? To create a 
rapport which should release life-nourishing vigor, to the West, to the 
East! Suppose some one should rise up to set China in a flame, not 
about. a dozen students, but about her spiritual, her ethical, gift to the 
world! Set her to unearthing her treasures. Suppose an ambassador 
should rise up, with courage and deftness enough to hurl tawdry senti- 
mental altruism or brusque indifference over the ship’s side, and instead, 
as Page did, compel his nation to give her practical best. Why need 
we wait for East and West to meet at some vague eschatological ‘‘Judg- 
ment Seat,’’ when they ought to be meeting right now? 

“The surge of human emotions, of aspiration, are the same, East 
and West. Why cannot we let each other know it?” Wecan! Then 
missionaries will become ambassadors! 
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f the 
ideas China—My Love Land 
cha 
: Oh, China is my love-land 
| My heart’s delight is there 
» and As I walk in the lift of her morning 
~The And drink of her unsmoked air 
” in (I would be always there). 
f There’s an age old path winds over the hill 
rom And down the matchless green 
harm Of the fresh, young, terraced rice fields 


With the gnarled lichees between 
(Lichees of russet and green). 


The lure of her ancient hillsides 
With never a tree to mar 
The prospect we know and cherish 
Is calling me from afar 


(So tried and true they are). 


The tireless trot of her burdened - 
The lazy stride of her free 

The talk and the smoke neath the tree’s shade 
They all are calling me 


(So very few are tree). 


The never unanswered greeting 
The courtesy ages old 

When ours was a form unheard of 
They have taken my heart to hold 


(Their hearts are not so old). : 
Oh, I am in love with China 
Her lands, her men, her ways 
And I shall live in China 
Rejoicing all my days 
(Her pleasant needy ways). 


S. P. SPENCER, Jr. 


Hitting the Trail for Mount Omei, Szechwan 


Across the plain to Omei I ride my chair to-day, 

Leaving the grind behind me, and Kiating far away. 
The rice fields glow with promise, a living carpet green, 
Scarce visible the roadway awinding in between. 


A misty rain has fallen. The sun comes shining through, 
Each leaf has caught some diamonds that cast a sparkling hue, 


Gay butterflies seek honey, red dragonflies are bold, 
The far off hills look purple, where fleecy clouds enfold. 
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A gentle stream is flowing along its lazy way, 
And buffaloes are grazing, when little children play. 


The men who carry burdens strain o’er the less’ning “li”, 
Or rest to use their chopsticks, smoke pipes, or sip hot tea. 


Our cavalcade now passes beneath large banyan trees 
Yon bamboo groves so graceful are stirred by softest breeze. 


The temple gongs are sounding, we hear the priest’s low tone, 
As pilgrims burn their incense and bow to wood and stone. 


We sight a white pagoda against the sky-line blue, 
The clouds lift from the summit, the temples come in view. 


We pass through squalid city with wretched beggars there, 
Then see again green nature and foothills fresh and fair, 


Past wax trees holding whiteness like winter’s hoary frost, | 
An ancient, moss-grown foot bridge, that pilgrim feet have crossed, 


The foam of mountain torrent, tall lilies, silent, glad, 
Gray lichens, vines and mosses, steep slopes with verdure clad. 


The mountains rise above us, we scale their lofty height, 
The streams rush far below us, midst hills all bathed in light. 


Such joys delight the trav’ler upon a summer’s day. 
Come! Hit the trail for Omei, and cast dull care away! 


Caro. WINIFRED QUENTIN. 


In Remembrance 


Rev. Samuel Isett Woodbridge, D.D. 


Pani HE news of the death of Dr. Woodbridge must have come as a 
‘it shock to many in the wide circle of his friends. As a scholar 
and gentleman, a real Mr. Stand-fast, and Mr. Valiant-for-the- 
Truth, he had won the love and esteem of many who associated 
him with lasting vigor and vitality. 

Dr. Woodbridge was born at Henderson, Kentucky, on October 16, 
1856. As the son of Rev. Jahleel Woodbridge he was in a line of 
virile intellectual Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. His was the fourteenth 
consecutive generation of Presbyterian ministers. 

After graduating from Rutgers College, New Brunswick, young 
Woodbridge went on to Princeton Theological Seminary: then came to 
China in the Autumn of 1882. In 1884 he was married to Miss 
Jeanie Wilson Woodrow, who died in January, 1913. There were eight 
children born to his first marriage, two of whom are at present in 
China, one retired to America, because of ill health, and one on furlough. 
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Another at home is preparing to return as a missionary to China. . 
Dr. Woodbridge was married again in September, 1915, to Dr. Mary 
Elizabeth Newell of the Margaret Williamson Hospital, Shanghai. 

The young missionary's first eighteen years in China were spent 
in evangelistic work, in Chinkiang, in connection with the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission. An interesting phase of this period is the pioneer 
work done in the city of Changchow, fifty miles west of Soochow. 
The citizens were exceedingly conservative and unwilling for mission- 
aries to live within the city walls, but Dr. Woodbridge was able to 
carry on an interesting and effective evangelistic and educational work 
there from Chinkiang as a base. | 

Having acquired remarkable familiarity with the Chinese language, 
Dr. Woodbridge’s great work was in connection with Chinese Christian 
journalism. In October, 1901, at a representative Presbyterian Con- 
ference in Shanghai it was determined to establish a weekly religious 
newspaper in Mandarin and simple Wenli. Dr. Woodbridge was selected 
as editor-in-chief. Publication began the following year since which 
time Dr. Woodbridge has successfully edited the journal so well-known 
as “The Chinese Christian Intelligencer.” It is hard to estimate the 
value of this paper to the Christian Church in China and to all parts 
of the world to which Chinese have gone. In all this work he had 
a valued associate, Mr. Cheng Chun-sheng. But whilst confining him- 
self to this work, Dr. Woodbridge issued two works in English: A 
translation of H. E. Chang Chih-tung’s “China’s Only Hope” and 
“Fifty Years in China,” the latter being an account of the history and 
conditions in China and of the Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States there from 1867 onwards. He was a vigorous writer 
in the public press always over his own name. 

Dr. Woodbridge died of pneumonia on June 23rd, and on the 
following day at his funeral there was such a note of Christian trust 
and triumph, that it seemed out of place to dilate on the sterling qualities 
and strong convictions of the departed friend and co-worker. The more 
our friend was known and understood the more he was loved. Along 
with his inflexible convictions and unquenchable spirit were sweet win- 
someness of character, great friendliness of disposition, loyalty to friends 
and the cause of truth, devotion to home, appreciation of all done for 
him, a cheerful optimism, a healthy enjoyment of the best in life, and 
most of all an abiding sense of spiritual values. Eternal things were 


real to him. 
GILBERT McINTOSH. 


‘ 
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Our Book Table 


THE Prorocot or 1901—CHaRTER oF Pexinc’s Diptomatocracy. By CHartes JAMES 
Fox, Ph.D. The North China Star, Tientsin, 1926. Pp. 57. 


This convenient pamphlet should be read and digested by every student 
of Chinese affairs, especially foreigners who wish to get first hand informa- 
tion as to the obsolescent treaties which the Chinese people denounce as 
“unequal.”’ The sub-title indicates Dr. Fox’s point of view, but he is both 
fair to foreign interests and sympathetic with legitimate Chinese aspirations. 
The Final Protocol of 1901, which closed allied hostilities in the Boxer 
Troubles, is textually given with its 19 annexes, and constitutes the basis 
of the arrogance and pretensions of the Diplomatic Corps to set up in 
Peking an imperium in imperio, from which emanates the extraordinary 
noteon the Taku Ultimatum of March 16th last. The very passivity with 
which the Ultimatum was greeted in the press showed the general ignor- 
ance concerning the Corps’ real authority to act under the Protocol, which 
by the way, the American Senate never ratified. Chinese who wish con- 
crete proof of what is really “unilateral” will find it in this Protocol and 
the resolutions jointly made by the Diplomatic Corps subsequent thereto. 
Dr. Fox opines that “there is not much of the Protocol left except as a 
diplomatic fiction,’ but such a document as the Taku Ultimatum shows 
that it still has teeth which can bite and which need immediate drawing. 
This little book should help a great deal towards that a. = 


MopERN MISSIONS ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By W. RecinaLp WHEELER AND WEBSTER 
E. Browninc. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2.50 Gold. 


The authors of this book were commissioned by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to visit the missions of that 
Board in Columbia and Venezuela. They herein give account of their four 
months’ trip. It is note-worthy that this Board provides for such a visitation 
to each of its missions at least once in seven years, and the practical value. 
of these visitations is manifested in the last chapter of the present volume, 
which tabulates the developments and changes in these missions since the 
delegation’s visit in 1922. . 

As a narrative of travel the chapters are interestingly written, but ° 
they contain very little substantial information about the work which was. 
the special object of study. This is disappointing, seeing that the work | 
has been established in those lands for over seventy years. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that propaganda for Protestant Missions in 
countries where the Roman Catholic Church is dominant, should be un- 
sympathetically critical in its references to that church, but it is nevertheless — 
disappointing that a book which pleads for the liberal principle of toleration 
should show scarcely any appreciation of the value of the service rendered 
by the Catholic Church among the Latin American nations. That those 
nations have not attained to standards which we perceive might have been 
theirs through a fuller presentation of Christian Truth and freedom for 
its operation, may be true, but it must be confessed that the scantiness of | 
the glimpses of “Modern Missions” afforded by these pages, and the rather 
excessive prominence given to the idea that what is wanted is a larger in- 
vestment of American dollars in their enterprise, leaves one wondering 
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whether “modern missions” are really any improvement on medieval’ mis- 
sions. | | 


Tne Lire AND TEACHINGS oF Jesus % M&M). Com 
Cuu, B.A. and C. S. Tsenc, B.A. Published by Edward Evans and = Sheughet 


in Mandarin in the words of the — Price Mex. .55 cts. in cloth binding, 
40 cts. in paper binding. 


The book is divided into two rts, viz. (1) The Life of Jesus. 
(2) The Teachings of Jesus, in 106 sections in all with an appropriate 
title for each section. “The Sermons on the Mount” and the “Farewell 
Teachings and Prayers of Jesus” are given in full in the last part of the 
book in order to preserve the continuity of their contents and provide 
facility for teachers to make use of them as a climax in their instruction. 
Aside from other merits the book is a great help to beginners in the study 
of the Bible by leaving out all the repetitions in the Gospel narratives and 
connecting things in such a way that they may be viewed as a whole. By 
such an arrangement the contents can be clearly understood and easily re- 
membered. The teacher is free to work out his own syllabus or questions 
for each section to lead the thought of the class. It is good both for 
general reading and class room work and suits especially the Chinese mind 


in the study of Christianity. = 
Wee 


LovE AND Duty, THE Love Story or A CuINesE Girt. By Mapame Ho Ro-se. 
Commercial Press, Shanghai. $1.60. 170 pages. 


At first sight this appears to be that as yet rare thing, a story written 
directly out of an oriental setting, by an oriental, but written in English. 
From India we have Mukerji’s “My Brother’s Face,”” from Japan, the 
translation, at least, of Kagawa’s “Before the Dawn.” We await the great 
Chinese novel, written in English, whereby the inner life of the Chinese 
will be presented to the West. We can be fairly certain that this will come 
to us through the Commercial Press in time. 

This small romance, however, we find to be written after all by a 
Polish woman, who is now married to a prominent Peking official. It 
was first written in Chinese, however, and now appears in translated form 
to give us the story of a modern Chinese girl who, somewhat under the 
influence of Shanghai standards, breaks through old Chinese custom and 
runs away from her husband with another man. The social confusion 
resulting from the impact of eastern and western standards in coastal China 
is well presented, and the fine old Chinese background of disciplined loyalty 
shows through it as rocks show through flying spray. 


eg FaitH? Jj. GresHaM Macuen, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London, 

This scholarly work may be regarded as an authoritative statement of 
the fundamentalist position. The book is admittedly controversial, though 
there is an obvious desire to be fair to theological opponents, between whom 
and the learned author there is still much common ground. For example in 
his insistence upon the primacy of the intellect, he has much in common 
with Dean Inge, though in their attitude to mysticism the two scholars 
part company absolutely. Those who disagree most with the conclusions of 
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Dr. Machen, will recognise that the issue is clarified by the raising of such 
questions as: Does religion rest upon theology? Does faith depend upon 
knowledge? Is belief in a creed essential? Is the intellectual element in 
faith unescapable? Is God transcendent? Is truth objective? To all of 
these questions the author gives an emphatic affirmative. i 

E. F. B-S. 


THe Brste 1n IRELAND. ASENATH NicHotson. Edited, with an introduction, by 
ALFRED TrRESIDDER SHEPPARD. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. 15/- net. 


In a suitable verdant garb this handsome volume gives the experiences 
of an intrepid American lady in the Ireland of eighty years ago and more. 
It is an abridgement of a long forgotten book, “Ireland’s Welcome to the 
Stranger, or Excursions through Ireland in 1844 and 1845 for the purpose 
of personally investigating the condition of the poor.” 

The title is somewhat misleading, but Borrovians may be attracted 
by it, and certainly the vivid narrative is reminiscent of the incomparable 
Borrow. We learn much of the hardships of the life of the Irish peasantry, 
the prevalence of poverty, beggary and superstition, and have a feeling 
of amazement at the warmth of the hospitality of humble cabin life. Pigs 
and potatoes are continually referred to, and the wonder is how Mrs. 
Nicholson did so much on so slender a diet as potatoes and occasionally 
milk as well. Fortunately as a Prohibitionist before the time she included 
vegetarianism among her rigid rules. Mrs. Nicholson makes many shrewd 
comments on ministers of all denominations. Although herself a Protestant 
she has much good to say with regard to the Roman Catholic clergy. She 
seems to have experienced little interference with her Bible readings and 
Bible and tract distribution. al 


MATTHEW TWENTY-FOUR AND THE ReEvELATION. An Analysis, Literal Translation and 
Exposition oi each, By Henry W. Frost, D.D. 321 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. ; | 

The book is divided into two parts, as indicated by the title, and each 
part is divided into three portions; Analysis, Literal Translation, Exposi- 
tion. 

The thoughts expressed in the Expositions, represent (says the author) 
his own prophetic views and not in any sense the China Inland Mission 
with which it is his privilege to serve. 

As an illustration of his exposition the author says that the phrases 
“forty and two months,” ‘a thousand two hundred and three score days” 
and “a time, times and half a time,” represent, on the basis of 30 days 

to a month, exactly three and a half years. 
| The book manifests painstaking study of the Scriptures and is sug- 
gestive, even for those who do not agree with the author’s more literalistic 
interpretation. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY. By Francis L. Patton, Ex-President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The Macmillan Company, New York, G. $2.25. 
Five Lectures delivered under the James Sprunt Trust in 1924 on: 
The Theistic View of the World, The Seat of Authority in Religion, The 
New Christianity, The Person of Christ, and The Pauline Theology. The 


} 
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author is utterly opposed to what he regards as the disease of Modernism; 
, in spite ” f the adjective in the title, he does not desire to wear the 
label “Fundamentalist” and prefers to retain his independence and freedom 
to discuss theological problems on their own merits. He concedes that the 
doctrine of evolution is compatible with theism and he protests against 
calling in question the Christian faith of those who do not hold the view 
of the verbal inerrancy of the Scriptures. His own view is that the Bible 
is the final seat of authority in religion and that the doctrine of its in- 
spiration is “based upon an inductive study of its contents.” 
The book while it breathes a spirit of fairness to opponents is a strong 


and reasoned apologetic for the conservative position in T's . 


BRIEF MENTION. 


“Tue CuristTiAN Optimist.” By James Corvitte. Hodder and Stoughton, 1925, 3/6 
net. 

Another of the series now appearing called “Little Books on the Christian Life.” 

The author sets forth the grounds for Christian optimism and then shows the triumph 

and service of such a faith. A helpful book for devotional reading. —* 


“Roots OF RELIGION IN THE HuMAN Sout.” By Joun Bauwie. Hodder and Stoughton, 
1926, 7/6 net. 


The author, who is a professor in the Auburn Theological Seminary, presents here 
in book form the series of five lectures given in July 1925 before a conference of 


‘ministers and religious workers at Union Theological inary in New York. He is 


primarily concerned with the roots of religions as they are found in man. He covers 
the field well giving a fine appraisal of the several lines of religious thought, the 


understanding of which enables one the better to appreciate the problems of to-day. 


He shows the inadequacy of philosophical speculation and of romanticism. He looks 
with more sympathy on that view which sees Christianity as a “way of life rather 
than a way of thinking.” Christianity, however, is more than another name for morality. 
The book stimulates thought. The argument is clearly set forth and is of - _— 


THe Re-UNIon oF THE Two Great Scottish CuurcHes. Sir Georce SMITH. 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London. Price Sixpence. 19 pages. 


A Lecture showing that the movement for the re-union of the two historic Pres- 
byterian Churches in Scotland has behind it a volume and surge of spiritual appeal 
far outweighing in importance the objections raised regarding 


Witt1aM Tynpate. The Right Rev. H. Henstey Henson. Hodder and Stoughton 

Ltd., London, 48 pages. 

A Lecture delivered in commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of Tyndale’s celebrated Version of the New Testament in the English 
language—a version that was publicly burned at St. Paul’s Cathedral under full ec- 
clesiastical authority in 1526, though, as poetic justice would have it, it re-appeared in 
substance in the officially authorised Bible of 1611. = ¥ BS 


ConFIRMATION By CHartes Paterson SmytH, M.A. Hodder and 

Stoughton Ltd., London. Price 2/6 net. Crown 8vo. 131 pages. 

The practical character and simple, direct style of this excellent series of addresses 
will render them a very useful guide for those who are engaged in the ew of 
catechumens for full membership in any branch of the Christian Church, while there 
is a sacramental idea running through them that will enhance their value for some 


readers. 
E. F. B-S. 
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@ @ & 1. Tue Apostoric Ace. A study of the early church and its achievement 
By Bancrorr Hur, D.D., Frepertck Weyernaeuser, Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Vassar College. Translated by #4 Fo =. issued by the As- 
sociation Press. 2 vols. Price 80 cts. 


This is a very careful study of the early age of the Church by a competent authority. 
It is a book for theological students and those who have had some training in scrip- 
ture exegesis. The style is easy and clear. Preachers and teachers should find it a 
helpful book. 


@ MB). Prays 1n Scripture Worps. By Rev. J. S. Herpes. R. T. S. 
for China, 10 cts. post free. 


This is an attempt to make the study of scripture interesting and arresting. The 
Chinese have a genius for dramatization and a class which has to take part in acting 
the story of Naaman would probably enjoy it and be able to tell the story with some 
dramatic effect afterwards. 


Enciiso Essays ror THE New Day. By Professor ALEXANDER BREDE of Nauking 
University. Commercial Press, Ltd. Shanghai. Mex. $3.00. 


Professor Brede has limited his own share in this admirable book to:—the selection 
of the Essays, brief biographical sketches of the numerous authors and such ex- 
planatory notes as are likely to prove useful to Chinese college students. The thirty 
chapters are devoted to three main subjects: Science; Education and Character; Nature 
and the Land; while the writers include among others: Huxley, Fiske, Darwin, 
Wallace, Tyndale, Matthew Arnold, Emerson, William James, Ruskin and Roosevelt. 

From the point of view of subject matter and also of literary style this volume 
is a storehouse of knowledge; and while its main purpose is to give to Chinese 
students an introduction to the best literature in the English language, it would 
also be a most valuable addition to a missionary’s library. oe pe 


Tue Souv’s Sincere Desrre. By GLENN Crark. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
6/=- net. 


These seven chapters are alive and contain the personal testimony of one who 
has made his own experiments in the culture of the soul and has attained a joyous 
sense of harmony which he is desirous of imparting to others. In offering practical 
suggestions he draws numerous parallels from the advice given by the advocates of 
physical culture and particularly stresses the need of regularity. There is a true psy- 
chology at the back of this joyous book and it shows the function of the imagination 
and of a sense of humour. 

E. F. B-S. 


ProvipENCE: DivineE AND Human.—Vot. I. Some Problems of Divine Providence. 
By E. Grirritu-Jones, B.A., D.D., George H. Doran, New York. 


The publication of this thought-provoking and illuminating volume, which is to 
be followed shortly by Vol. II, is an event in those circles that are interested in theo- 
logical problems. Its purpose is to help the perplexed believer to retain faith in 
God's providentizl order, and its masterly discussion of freedom and fore-ordination, 
miracles and prayer, immanence and transcendence will be a stimulus to many a 
harassed preacher. The author's long: experience both as pastor and as principal add 
to his equipment for the task of “justifying the ways of God to men” and he offers 
here the gathered wisdom of his life and reflection. spe 


“WorRSHIP FOR CHILDREN,” (5 @ Ff Compiled by Carrie Sivver Terris 
and translated by CHEN Met Yu and Yur Tsunc.Tsinc. Kwang Hsueh Publish- 
ing louse, Shanghai. 


This book of 56 pages is divided into eight chapters containing opening and 
closing exercises, offering, and patriotic services, etc., which are appropriate for 
Sunday Schools, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Day ‘Schools and other children’s 
gatherings. The words and music are well selected and the translation into easy 
Wenli is simple and good. This book will be an especially helpful guide to teachers. 
who are not yet able to plan such for themselves. A few mistakes occur - -y — 
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Guns TO Praycrounp Batt. R. P. Montcomery. Presbyterian Mission Press, Shang- 


Mr. Montgomery's Guide to Playground Ball is quite timely and being in both 
Chinese and English is doubly useful. His diagrams are clear and very helpful to 
the beginner. We can recommend the book to schools, Y. M. C A.’s., Y. W. C. A.’s, 
and boys’ clubs of all kinds. 

i. 


SELF-EXPRESSION EnciisH Series. Book I. First book in Pronunciation, Writing, 
Reading and Conversation, with Vocabularies. R. P. Montcomery, B.A., with 
_ mag of K. L. Wone and T. I. Waunc. $0.40 Mexican. Presbyterian 

ission Press. 


The Craigie phonetic marks and spelling rules are used in this book to indicate 
pronunciation, and it is on phonetics that the chief emphasis is placed. It has several 
admirable features but in the hands of students doing individual work, or of a 
teacher inexperienced in teaching English, it wou!d result in the neglect of the 


*fundamental principle of drill, and produce by virtue of the wide ficld covered, super- 


ficial results. The suggestions for teaching are good, but much of the material is 
too complex to be used in beginning English. 
Etiam J. ANDERSON. 


sees ne. FOR CHINESE STUDENTS. Yo-LIANG CHING. Commercial Press, 
wmited. 


_ This book is prepared for commercial students in commercial schools and even- 
ing classes by one who has taught in The Evening School of the Shanghai General 
Chamber of Commerce. It covers most of the ordinary matters of bookkeeping and 
routine business, dealing particularly with double entry, the steps leading up to the 
balance -sheet, partnership accounts and joint companies. It contains much _ helpful 
material for those desiring to prepare or improve themselves for a business life. 


Correspondence 
The Surrender of Extrality ' commercial—who desires the aboli- 
; tion under present conditions except 
To the Editor of it be some school boys led by one 


or two ultra-Radicals. In this cen- 
tre my impression is that over 
Dear Sir:—In the present welter 9/10ths of the people do not de- 


The Chinese Recorder. 


of Chinese politics the discussion mand, or even desire, the immediate 
of the time limit when extrality cancellation of International Treaty 
should be surrendered assumes Rights. Possibly the vast majority 
something of an academic one. would agree with Marshal Wu Pei- 
Mr. O’Neill in the current number fu as reported at the dinner he gave 
of the RecorpDeER confidently assures to the Extrality Commission in 


us in his peroration that “The day Hankow, May 14, when he said that 
of extrality is gone. Once the whole “he hoped both Chinese and toreign- 


nation makes the demand for its ers would respect the National 
abolition, no law can uphold it, ex- Sovereign rights of each other as 
cept. . . . the law of might.” When well as the spirit of the Washington 
the whole nation demands, or shall Conference in order to effect gra- 
we not even say desires, the abolition dual cancellation of extraterritorial- 
_ of extrality then will certainly be ity for the common benefit both of 
the time to surrender it but that China and foreign countries.” The 
time is not yet. I have not met any thinking section of the community 


Chinese — official, gentry, literate, around here realise that the dignity 
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of China demands that it should be 
able to give full protection and 
righteous judgment to its own na- 
tionals before it takes on the re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing such 
protection and justice to foreign na- 
tionals. They are aware that the 
main obstacle to the abolition of 


extrality lies not in the foreigner | 


but in themselves. 

In the civil war which is, at pre- 
sent, raging in this Province men 
of all clasSes seek the protection of 
the foreigners’ compound and they 
thank whomsoever they can thank 
that the foreigner is still a neutral 
and bound by treaty rights, to re- 
ceive the protection of rival military 
officials. The families of rival com- 
manders seek common shelter on 
neutral ground. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is. no wonder that 
lately in reply to a questionnaire 
sent out from the N. C. C. re the 
Toleration Clause in Foreign 
Treaties the Chinese Christian 
leaders — without any suggestion 
from the foreigner—replied ‘This 
clause should be retained until such 
time as China itself can enforce its 
own laws.” 

As messengers of Jesus Christ I 
suppose all missionaries have at 
times wished they could have en- 
tered inland China without foreign 
prestige and treaty rights or the pos- 
sibility of involving their govern- 
ments in any concern regarding 
their welfare. But without those 
rights it is a moot question when we 
could have come inland. We know 
the history of Christianity in China 
without such rights. Supposing, 
however, we could have come with- 
out any such rights is it conceivable 
that our governments would have 
been unconcerned regarding us? 
Can any government disregard the 
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treatment of its nationals in any part 
of the world? So long as we re- 
main citizens of any particular coun- 
try that country cannot for its own 
sake be heedless of our welfare. 

Seeing then that this is so is it 
not better that we should recognise 
our responsibility to our govern- 
ments in not making it any more 
difficult than we can help for them 
to exercise their control over us? 
If we are not willing so to act would 
it not be more honourable to re- 
nounce our citizenship and be pub- 
licly known as men and women o 
no country and publish as a friend 
of mine did at the Customs’ office 
on entering France that he was a 
“citizen of Heaven”! He was told 
there was no room for him in 
France. 

As things are we cannot denation- 
alise ourselves, so it seems to me 
that our main duty is as Mr. O'Neill 
says “As far as in us lies we must 
be friends of all men” or as Paul 
says “If it be possible as much as 
in you lieth be at peace with all 
men.” This is not “peace at any 
price” or “love at any price’’ but it 
should help us to support our gov- 
ernments in all their friendlv ap- 
proaches—as a member of the Com- 
mission at the dinner quoted above, 
said “The Commission would do 
their best to fulfil the wishes of the 
Chinese; and to try to understand 
our governments when they seek by 
counsel and reproof to lead each 
other in the paths of justice and up- 
rightness, and to the bringing in of 
that day.”’ 

‘“\VWhen man to man the wide 
world o’er would brithers be an ’a 


that.” 
Joun BELL. 


Sanyuan, Shensi, May 27th, 1926. 
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On The Present Situation 


Country Evangelistic Work. 


The writer having had many 
years of experience in country 
evangelistic work over wide areas 
and with some measure of success, 
may be able to offer some sugges- 
tions that may be of advantage to 
others who are younger in the ser- 
vice, or who may be just beginning 
this work in hitherto neglected 
fields. 

I had my first lessons, not from 
experience, but from becoming ac- 
quainted with missionary evangel- 
ists work during many years in 
the Shantung province. Since that 
time it has been my duty to engage 
largely in pioneering and itinerating 
labors covering wide areas of the 
Kiangsu province. When I began 
to work in this province scarcely 
anything had been done north of 
Soochow and the number of Chris- 
tians could almost have been counted 
on one’s fingers. It was virgin soil 
with an immense population. 

Before proceeding further it may 
be well to notice how the Chinese 
population houses itself. The peo- 
ple are generally distributed about 
as follows: First, there are the 
walled cities. The official center of 
a hsien, a fu, or a province is almost 
invariably a walled city. Amo 
about fifty Chinese cities which I 
have seen I cannot recall more than 
one or two that had no wall. 

Next to the city comes the coun- 
try market town, (fj). These 
have streets, shops, stores and tea- 
houses. Besides these, the market 
town has regularly appointed days 
on which the country people come 
in to barter, to buy or sell, to drink 
tea, etc. The custom varies more 
or less in different parts of the 
country. These “market days” in 
contiguous towns are so arranged 
as not to conflict. With this ar- 


rangement farmers are able to visit 
more than one town on market days 
as occasion may require. 

The teahouse is the center of 
social life where, not only are vast 
quantities of this beverage consum- 
ed, but here business also is dis- 
cussed, quarrels settled, or other- 
wise; it is often the center for 
gambling and worse vices. The 
traditional story teller finds the 
teahouse a convenient place in which 
to ply his trade. Finally, there are 
the country villages, which general- 
ly are a collection of farm houses 
loosely and irregularly thrown to- 
gether, without streets, shops or 
stores. 

The country people are generally 
more accessible to the Gospel 
message than those. living in the 
cities. They have not been cor- 
rupted to the same extent with the 
vices which prevail in the centers 
of population, and do not devote 
themselves so exclusively to amass- 
ing wealth. They content them- 
selves with simpler grades of living, 
are more sincere and more piously 
inclined. They appreciate more 
keenly the kindness offered to them 
and are more willing to listen to the 
message that we bring. 

The market town is the natural 
center in which to meet the country 
population. The men collect in the 
teahouses which give a point of 
contact for the Gospel herald. In 
itinerating—always in company with 
one or more Chinese evangelists— 
in new districts, we regularly made 
the teashop the place in which to 
preach. Only on two occasions 
through a number of years and in 
a number of towns did the manager 
of the teashop object to our using 
this method, and on these occasions 
because we continued longer than 
he thought proper. The teashop is 
used by the Chinese for giving 
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lectures, for the story-teller. This 
gave us “face” to use it for our 
purpose. 

After living and working in 
northern Kiangsu for about ten 
years, circumstances seemed to in- 
dicate, if not compel, my cuming 
south to Chinkiang. The mission- 
ary society to which I am attached 
had a station at Chinkiang. It was 
in the early days of the work and 
progress was slow and _ difficult. 
There were ten members of the 
church, two chapels in the city, one 
day school for boys and two chapel 
caretakers who were Christians 
and had received a_ considerable 
amount of training and who assist- 
ed in evangelistic work. There were 
as yet no outstations, but a good 
deal of general itinerating work 
had been done. 

I at once made an effort to select 
a class of Christian young men and 
train them for the work. This was 
before the seminary in Narking was 
opened. But the material o1- which 
the class was formed was not gccd 


and my success was slow. How- | 


ever, considerable progress was 
made in after years. In the mean- 
time we began to open outstations. 
In the Chinkiang field there are 
about forty-five market towns. I 
formed the plan of attempting to 
visit each of these towns twice a 
year. Gradually interest Legan to 
be manifested here ard there. In 
the first few towns where interest 
was being shown the mission trea- 
sury paid the expenses of house rent 
for chapels, etc. But before long 
the local people who were interested 
began to furnish the house room. 
In a few places they built chapels; 
in others they rented and put in 
order a few rooms; again, in some 
places we met in the home of a 
Christian for worship, Bible teach- 
ing, etc. Ina few pleces where the 
manager of a teahouse was inter- 
ested we had the full use of his 
house for meeting together. In this 
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way about thirty outstations were 
opened, all, except three, in market 
towns. Meanwhile the number of 
Chinese evangelists also increased. 
The work was to a very considerable 
extent self-supporting trom the 
first. 

Self-support is immensely en- 
couraged’ by giving the Chinese 
Christians some share in the con- 
trol of the work. The great mis- 
take that has so often been made, 


' and which we have to this day not 


entirely corrected, is for the mis- 
sionary to control the stations, the 
Chinese evangelists and other af- 
fairs affecting the work. The Chi- 
nese call such work a “foreign 
church” and such it is, so long as 
it is under foreign control. So 
long as the work is thus controlled 
so long the Chinese are not going 
to support it, and one cannot blame 
them severely for this. 

Now, when work has thus been 
begun, what are some of the things 
that seem best to conserve and 
advance what has already been 
gained ? 

In the first place, wherever 2n 
outstation has been opened a pri- 
mary school should be provided. 
In this school of coursé suitable 
Christian books should be used. 

Next, let a small library suitable 
for the uneducated be placed in the 
school house in the care of the 
teacher. 

Third, a school for adults should 
also be opened in which men and 
perhaps women could be taught the 
characters used in Peh-hua. In the 
poor schools opened a few years 
since in Nanking the pupils were 
taught 1,000 of the most commonly 
used characters. Such a method in 
the country could be used to very 
great advantage. school 
should be opened during that part of 
the year when the farmers are com- 
paratively at leisure. Investigations 
made by the Agricultural School in 
connection with Nanking University 
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show that only about one-fourth of 
the farmer’s time is required on his 
farm. He has much time on his 
hands, and this inevitably leads to 
gambling and other vices. One of 
the best ways to keep people out of 
mischief is to give them profitable 
work. 

Another and the fourth very good 
method to keep the farmer from 
dissipation during his idle time 


would be to have him mend his — 


country roads. These roads could 
be made sufficiently wide, without 
encroaching on the fields, to accom- 
modate two-wheeled vehicles of 
narrow gage, and the old wheel- 
barrow become a thing of the past. 
The wheel- barrow with its very 
narrow, iron tire and heavily loaded, 
as is generally the case, will ruin any 
road that can be made. 

Once more. What kind of books 
are needed for country evangelistic 
work? Surely not books written 
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in Wen-li! Wen-li hymn books 
should be abolished. There is a 
pastor of one of the churches in 
Nanking who has a hymn book in 
the style of Chinese poetry, adapted 
to Chinese music, which seems well 
adapted to public worship and is 
very easy for the Chinese to use. 
The hymnology and music to be 
used here in the future is still not 
a settled question. The present 
translation of the Bible is certainly 
not well adapted to country work. 
The New Testament was originally 
written in the widely current spoken 
language of that time, which was 
readily understood by all who could 
read it or hear it read. We should 
have the Chinese Bible prepared in 
the same way, which is net the fact 
now. Many places need revision 
to make a more correct rendering as 
well as to make it more intelligible. 


A. SYDENSTRICKFR. 
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Anking Diocese and Registration 
of Schools —The Committee on 
Middle Schools of the Diocese of 
Anking met on April 14, 1926, in 
Anking. The following statement 
was approved as expressing the 
sentiment of the Committee with 
regard to registration under the 


new government regulations :— 
“The Committee believes that 
under certain conditions re- 


gistration would be valuable, but 
that the matter be left to be 
decided by local conditions in 
such a way that the decision will 
not compromise the Christian 
character and religious purpose of 
the school.” | 


A Chinese Prophet—In these 
days of urgent need for Chinese 
leaders of all types it is interest- 
ing to read in the Peking Leader, 


May 30, 1926, of the work of 
Pastor Hsie Meng-tseh who 
recently closed a successful five 
days’ meeting at Kweiteh, Honan. 
For over five years in eleven pro- 
vinces he has been carrying on 
such meetings, during which 
time he has not revisited his 
home. He preaches three times 
a day for nearly two hours at a 
time. Yet he is listened to with 
keen interest. He is quite frank 
and prophetic in‘his dealings with 
the weaknesses of his countrymen. 
He is also of help in promoting 
understanding between Chinese and 
foreigners. Among other things 
he practises the self-denial he 
preaches. 


Changes in American Bible 
Society Staff—The American Bible 
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Society’s China Agency announces 
a number of important changes in 
its staff arrangements. Rev. W. S. 
Strong, who for eighteen years 
has been Sub-agency Secretary at 
Peking, with responsibility for the 
work in North China, has been 
transferred to Cairo, Egypt. He 
will be in charge of the Arabic- 
Levant Agency. He is succeeded 
at Peking by the Rev. Earl A. 
Hoose. Mr. Hoose has for ten 
years been a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
engaged in evangelistic work, 
stationed at Kiukiang. He has had 
conspicuous success and is _ re- 
leased by his Mission for three 
years with extreme reluctance. 
Mr. Godfrey Hirst, the Sub-agency 
Secretary at Hankow, has left for 
a year’s furlough. During his 
absence the work of this office will 
be supervised by Mr. B. Nokling, 
a missionary of the Norwegian 
Missionary Society. 


The Chinese Army and the Bible. 
—Much interest has been aroused 
by the huge orders for scriptures 
supplied in recent months by 
the American Bible Society to Gen. 
Chang Chih-kiang. Publicity has 
already been given to the sale of 
2,000 Bibles and 6,000 New Testa- 
ments at the beginning of the year. 
Immediately upon receiving these 
books in Kalgan, General Chang 
telegraphed a further order for 
4,500 Bibles and 6,000 New Testa- 
ments, all in leather bindings with 
gilt edges and lettering. Before 
delivery of this heavy order could 
be effected the Kuominchun with- 
drew from Peking and communica- 
tion with Kalgan was interrupted. 
The books, however, were sent to 
Peking when completed, and the 
general was notified by registered 
letter. Although still unable to 
secure delivery of the books he has 
sent his representative to Peking 
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and has paid the bill which 
amounted to nearly $16,000. This 
brings his purchases of scriptures 
during the past six months, to 
approximately $22,000 all of which 
has been paid in good cash. He 
has offered to present a copy of 
the New Testament to any 
Christian military officer in China 
who will write to inform him that 
he is a Christian. | 


“Life” and “Truth” Merged into 
Christian Bi-Weekly Magazine.— | 
The Life Monthly and the Truth 
Weekly have been merged and will 
appear bi-weekly hereafter under 
the name of the “Truth and Life 
Magazine.” The Truth Group and 
the Life Fellowship will continue 
to be separate organizations as 
heretofore but will unite in the 
support and maintenance of the 
combined periodical. Two issues 
each year will be issued in English, 
the rest in Chinese. The magazine 
should prove very attractive to all 
who desire to read _ vigorous, 
thoughtful articles in modern 
Chinese style dealing with the 
vital problems before the-Christian 
Church in China. The new staff 
will include fifteen editors. The 
members of the staff are all giving 
volunteer service- but their co- 
operation insures a high grade 
magazine invaluable for Christian 
workers in China. 


Christian Endeavor in China.— 
Christian Endeavor in China has 
increased from one society in 
Foochow in 1885 to 2,535 
societies with an estimated mem- 
bership of 100,000 in all the 
provinces at the end of forty 
years. These figures include 1,200 
societies reported before the 


beginning of the Fortieth An- 
niversary Increase Campaign, alsv 
1,335 societies reported as either 
process of 


organized or in 
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organization during the anniver- 
sary year. 3 


In recent years there has been 
a great increase in the eirculation 
of Christian Endeavor topic books 
and other literature throughout 
China the total circulation during 
the Fortieth Anniversary Year 
being 142,500 made up as follows: 
75,000 Chinese Topic — Books, 
50,000 Chinese Topic Leaflets, 
10,000 Chinese C. E. Wall 
Calendars, and 7,500 English 
Topic Books. Many of these are 
used by groups not formally 
organized as Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 


A Vital Problem in West 
China.—One of the most vital 
questions before the Christian 
forces in West China now is 
whether the West China Advisory 
Board cannot and should not be 
done away with entirely—and all 


questions touching the Church 


referred to the Szechwan Chris- 
tian Council. This Council has 
only come into existence within 
the last few years and is having 
many of the ups and downs 
provincially that the National 
Christian Council is encountering 
nationally. Szechwan is such a 
large province and communica- 
tions so very poor that it is 
extremely difficult to function 
provincially. This is particularly 
true because of the fact that there 


‘is no full-time secretary avail- 


able. At present the Council is 
using a volunteer staff, all of 
whom have full-time jobs aside 
from tke Council. These part- 
time secretaries are Messrs. T’ang 
Po Chen, pastor of the M.E.M. 
Institutional Church, -Fei Chung 
Tze, pastor of the Baptist Church 
(and a returned student), Yang 
Kwei Pin, a Christian business 
man and Miss’ Harriet W. Smith 


loaned for part-time by the 


¥ 


Christian Union in Peking.—The 
Peking Missionary Association in 
its May meeting passed a resolu- 
tion asking each mission at work 
in Peking to appoint two or three 
representatives to a _ standing 
commission charged with the task 
of working on the problem of 
church union. The meeting was 
adjourned from the April session, - 
in which Miss M. Wood of the 
London Mission had made a 
stirring plea that each mission set 
its churches in Peking free to 
enter into any form of union with 
the other churches in Peking 
which they should desire to form. 
Miss Wood restated her proposi- 
tion in May, with the additional 
plea that all men and money from 
abroad for work in Peking 
be placed at the disposal of this 
new united Chinese Christian 
Church in Peking. The Rev. 
Rowland M. Cross, of _ the 
American Board Mission, led the 
discussion of the topic. He 
stressed the following three 
points: Organic union being out 
of the question at present, let us 
not waste precious time and effort 
striving for it; rather let us do 
all we can along the lines of 
union in work, extending into the 
fields of evangelism and educa- 
tion; for instance, the type 
of organization which has proved 
so successful in the Peking 
Christian Student Work Union. 
Second, Let us seek to obtain 
unified policies by which we shall 
secure in practical effect the 
treatment of Peking as the unit 
for which Miss Wood pled. 
Third, Let us keep organic union 
always before us as the real goal 
toward which we strive. 


Missionary Life in Chengtu, 
Szechwan.—Up to the present,— 
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except for the chaos caused by 
civi! war—the missionaries have 
been living and working under 
exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances. There being no business 
community in Chengtu, and the 
missionary body being one that 
evidently commends itself to the 
Chinese,—there has been almost 
no anti-foreign propaganda and 
atmosphere. Children on_ the 
streets are sometimes rude,—and 
the soldiers, but not the people in 
general and Christian work has 
been prosperous and friendships as 
wide as there is time and 
opportunity to make them. It 
was therefore a “bolt from the 
blue” when on June 7th, Mrs. Sibley, 
a Canadian Methodist missionary, 
from one of the other cities and 
in Chengtu for dental work, was 
brutally murdered in broad day- 
light on one of the principal streets 
of the city. It is generally conced- 
ed now that though the murderer 
was insane, it was undoubtedly 
only a temporary insanity, brought 
on by some drug taken for the 
purpose. He died of his wounds 
so soon after the deed that proof 
is of course impossible, but the man 
who, the very next day attacked 
Miss Manly, an American mission- 
ary, dragging her from her ricksha 
and attempting to strangle her, 
is still in custody and his testimony 
is to the affect that there is a 
combination of the “‘Red Lantern 
Society” (“Boxer” really) and 
a certain faction of the stu- 
dents, pledged to exterminate 
the foreigners, and some say the 
Chinese Christians as well. Of 
course the city is full of rumors, 
tew of which can be confirmed, but 
with some facts to go on, the 
government (such as it is) is try- 
ing to prevent further violence 
and to restore confidence. For 
several days foreigners went on the 
streets as little as possible but are 
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now trying to get back to the 
normal. The Chinese feel the 
horror of the murder as keenly as 
the missionaries do and are deeply 
concerned about the whole situa- 
tion. Not even the government- 
school students, as a whole, are 
anti-foreign. Quite a few mission- 
aries teach in these schools and 
have the friendliest relationships 
with them, and there has been a 
rather unusually good response the 
past few months from the schools, 
to all the approaches of the 
Y.W.C.A, recognizedly Christian 
and with foreign affiliations. So, 
in spite of the events of the past 
week, the missionaries feel that 
there is more good feeling than 
ill in Chengtu. 


Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
Sends Delegation to Malay Penin- 
sula.—The following is a letter sent 
in connection with a delegation of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
to congregations of that communion 
in the Malay Penninsula. The 
delegation with Bishop Roots as 
leader, left Shanghai on July 6, 
1926, expecting to be gone about 
two months. 


To the faithful in Christ Jesus who 
and who share 
with their brethren in China the 
privilege of belonging to the Sheng 
Kung Hui, Greeting: 

It was our good fortune at the last 
meeting of the General Synod of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui to have 
with us the Bishops of Singapore, 
Labuan and Sarawak,’ and __ the 
Philippines, as well as other clergy from 
those Dioceses, and it was with great 
pleasure that we promised, in answer 
to a request made by the Bishops 
aforesaid, to arrange tor a delegation 
consisting of one Bishop and _ one 
Presbyter of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui to visit the Dioceses in 
question. 

In the Report of the General Synod 
of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
for 1924, there will 
Resolution (No. XII) which runs as 
follows: 

“Resolved, that the Synod approves 
the sending of a delegation consisting 


found a 
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of a foreign Bishop and a Chinese 
Priest to the three Dioceses of Singa- 
pore, Labuan and Sarawak, and the 
Philippines.” 

We cannot but express our deep 
regret that two years have already 
elapsed since that Resolution was 
passed and that promise made; circum- 
stances beyond our control have 
conduced to this delay. But we are 
glad to think that in. the good 
Providence of God we are now able 
to fulfil that promise and to act on the 
terms of the Resolution passed by the 
General Synod. 

Our well-beloved Logan H. Roots, 
D.D.. Bishop of Hankow and now 
Chairman of our House of Bishops, and 
our well-beloved Li Kau-yan, Priest in 
charge of St. Stephen’s, Hongkong, are 
shortly proceeding to your Diocese as 
a delegation from the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. It is our fervent 
hope and assured conviction that their 
visit to you will be found helpful not 
only to your spiritual life but also in 
strengthening the links that ought 
naturally to bind you to the Church 
in your native country, the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. 

We know that we can count upon 
their receiving a warm welcome at your 
hands; and we pray that they may be 
so led and strengthened by God the 
Holy Ghost that their visit to you will 
fraught with blessing to yourselves. 

We therefore commend them to you 


in all confidence, in the Name of the © 


Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

signed on behalf of the Standing 
Committee of the General Synod of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui: 


FRANK L. Norris, Bishop, 
Secretary of the House of Bishops. — 


S. H. Littett, 
Secretary of the House of Delegates. 
Whitsuntide, 1926. 


Conditions in Sianfu.—Sianfu 
has now been besieged for two 
months and more. The siege, the 
cannonading and the killing have 
been going on ever since May. 
Nothing can get in: nothing can 
get out. This implies terrible 
hardship to rich and_ poor, 
especially the poor. The city is 
entirely dependent on _ outside 
supplies of vegetables and food. 
Nothing has gone in except shot 
and shell. These have carried 
destruction which works its own 


havoc apart from the havoc of the 
natural laws of economy, for the 
inhabitants demand the necessaries 
of life constantly and no supplies 
are forthcoming. Flour and all 
cereals have jumped up in price 
altogether beyond the possibility of 
purchase by the poor and the 
moderately well to do in ordinary 
times. The hospitals are filled 
with wounded and maimed. Hos- 
pital supplies are probably ex- 
hausted. One wonders how 
doctors have managed to attend 
to the military and civilian wound- 
ed. In addition to dangers from 
war there is the additional danger 
of famine and pestilence, especially 
in the. hot weather which is very 
trying in that parched climate. 
There has been a shortage of rain. 
Mr. Shorrock and his colleagues 
have exerted themselves all through 
to try and make peace between the 
contending forces. But hitherto 
without avail. Neither the besieger 
nor the besieged belligerents will 
listen to compromise for the sake 
of the people. A colleague from - 
San Yuan, 90 li away to the north 
tried to get into touch with the 
beleaguered in Sian recently. It 
took him seven days to do what 
is usually done in less than one. 
He faced constant danger from the 
roaming  soldiery. He slept 
wherever he could. There were no 
hospitable inns to receive him: all 
the food shops had stopped trade. 
The villages and the small towns 
presented a harrowing aspect. 
Looting and burning had com- 
pletely destroyed thriving villages. 
The inhabitants, who had not been 
killed were wanderers without 
homes and often foodless. When 
this traveller finally got near the 
besieging army he saw the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Liu Hua Chen, 
who was considerate but absolute 
in his refusal to. permit him to 
enter the city. But he promised to 
deliver any letters. Forty miles 
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(English) to the N.E. of Sian-fu 
is the well known Gospel village. 
It was founded by Christian 
refugees from Shantung in 1890, 
about. It is the centre of a large 
field of missionary work. It is 
wholly Christian: a few foreigners 
have always resided there. It was 
peaceful and prosperous. It had 


a large chapel built by the Chris- . 


tians: primary and high schools for 
boys and girls. Some of its 
members had worked for the 
Kuomintang. This village has 
now been destroyed by straggling 
soldiers of the Kuominchun. The 
chapel and the schools were looted 
the people robbed and there were 
other horrors. Many buildings 
were destroyed. Three villagers 
were killed and the lives of the 
two foreigners there at the time, 
Mudd and Young, were threatened 
but they finally escaped to San- 
yuan, a town fifteen miles away. 

The school boys and girls fled to 
surrounding villages. 


June in Canton.—Fortunately 
June closed without any inter- 
national disturbances. There were 
quite a number of demonstrations, 
in fact Canton averages about two 
processions a week, but most of 
them seem to consist of soldiers, 
strikers, and other classes of un- 
employed who are used _ for 
propaganda purposes. The great 


majority of the people were not — 


in a mood to enter into the spirit 
of such demonstrations. What 
they want is a return to normal 
and an opportunity to carry on 
their business under favourable 
conditions. Among the various 
demonstrations one of peculiar 
interest to Britishers was a very 
long procession carrying hundreds 
of banners calling for sympathy 
and help for the British workmen 
in the big strike. Unfortunately 
the big strike had already been 
settled some three weeks before, 
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but of this fact the multitudes were 
in blissful ignorance. ... One 
of the most regrettable incidents 
of the month has been the removal 
by the Kwangtung University of 
Drs. Todd and Wright from the 
Kung Yee hospital. Dr. Todd, in 
conjunction with several philan- 
thropic Chinese, has given himself 
for many years to the building up 
of the Kung Yee hospital and 
medical college, where he and his 
colleagues have exercised a fine 
Christian influence. Several 
months ago the powers that be laid 
claim to the institution and 
handed its control over to the 
Kwangtung University, but Drs. 
Todd and Wright were still left in 
charge of the hospital. Now, 
however, this also has been denied 
them, and they’have been advised, 
that their services are no longer 
required.... The  “commence- 
ment” exercises of the various 
schools passed off quietly and 
happily. The keynote of the 
Canton Christian College celebra- 
tions was “social service” as against 
personal interest and enrichment. 
At the True Light Seminary Mr. 
Lay Ying Lam, in referring to 
the love and disinterestedness of 
many foreigners who had come to 
help China, paid a graceful tribute 
to the late Miss Noyes, who had 
founded the True Light School 
and spent her life on its behalf. 
After all the hard things mission- 
aries have been hearing about 
themselves recently it was rather 
comforting to hear one who is such 
a pronounced nationalist referring 
to them with gratitude. ... The 
provisional Executive set up by the 
Kwangtung Divisional Council of 
the Church of Christ in China to 
te-organise the Church in accord- 
ance with the new constitution 
secured services of several mission- 
aries to help work out the plans 
whereby missions will come into 
the Church. 
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